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BLACK KNOT. 

Any ‘thing that will tend to throw light upon 
the cause of the vexatious black knot on plum and 
cherry trees, is valuable to cultivators. 

A writer in the Boston Cultivator says, that a 
plum tree growing near his kitchen door, which 
had always been healthy and productive, became 
diseased with black knot, in consequence of a 
change in the course of the sink drain which 
brought the slops of all kinds around its rvots. 
We have known plum trees saved from the rav- 
ages of the curculio in consequence of having 
the sink drain passing by their roots. Perhaps 
in the instance referred to the supply was too 
abundant, and perhaps the quality of the wash 
was deleterious. 

The Editor of the Berkshire Culturist in com- 
menting on the fact mentioned in the Boston 
Cultivator, says it reminded him of a conversa- 
tion he had with a very successful cultivator of 
the plum, who stated that whenever he has slit 
the bark of the trunk and main branches of his 
trees thoroughly in the early spring, he has had 
no trouble with black-knots, but if he neglects 
this precaution the excrescences appear. He 
tells us, farther, that by passing his knife through 
an excrescence when it first shows itself, he stops 
its progress at once. Does this throw any light ? 
Was the knot in the Boston Cultivator man’s 
tree, caused by his high manuring?—for soap 
suds is a strong, and we suppose a most excellent 
manure—causing an exuberant flow of sap to the 
tree, to such an extent as to cause its sap vessels 
to burst, when free longitudinal incisions would 
have given relief and saved the tree. The bark 
of the cherry and plum are felt-like, cross-fibered, 
and seem to yield with difficulty. If there isa 
remedy for the black-knot in slitting, or a cause 
for it in high stimulus, applied in a form to be 
immediately and powerfully active, the most for- 
midable obstacle in the way of raising plums, 
can be removed with comparative ease. 

To the hints given by the Editor of the Cul- 
turist, we would add that the disease in ques- 





tion is comparatively of recent date. Forty 
years ago, very little, if anything, of the kind 
was known. It cannot be wholly owing to over- 
stimulus of the tree by high manuring, for we 
sometimes see it on wild cherries in the woods 
and fields. If, however, it can be relieved by so 
simple a remedy as slitting or cutting the bark, 
it should be generally known, and the remedy 
applied generously. 
A NEW MOVE FOR THE LADIES. 

We have received a circular which proclaims 
a new movement among the Ladies. Perhaps it 
is a phase of the ‘‘woman’s rights’’ system, at 
any rate it is one they have aright to inaugurate 
and establish if they please. The circular an- 
nounces that there will be a ‘*Ladies’ National 
Equestrian Convention’? held on Wednesday, 
Sept. 8th, 1858, at the Union Course, Long Is- 
land. The convention will be under the manage- 
ment of Thomas Thorp and Philip Levy. 

There are some magnificent premiums to be 
awarded to the best riders. The first is a grand 
action piano worth $500, fresh from the manu- 
factory of our old friend, Horace Waters. 

The second is a massive silver pitcher and pair 
of goblets worth $300, and the third is a splen- 
did gold enamelled lady’s watch set with dia- 
monds, and worth over $200, from the manu- 
factory of Ball, Black & Co. 

Here is a great chance for the ladies to com- 
pete in the healthy and graceful practice of 
horseback exercise. 

The managers of the convention say that the 
chief design of the Management of the Ladies’ 
Convention, is to promote a pure and healthy ad- 
miration for the art of Equestrianism, and, con- 
sequently, the Premiums now offered for compe- 
tition, for Lady Amateur Equestrians, have been 
thrown open to competitors from every part of 
the Union without fee or expense. 

In European countries it has been the policy of 
the government to encourage equestrian pastimes; 
and thus festivals, of a nature similar to that 
now proposed by the present Ladies’ Convention, 
are matters of constant occurrence, not only in 
large cities, but in almost every commune or 
hamlet in all sections of the continent. Victoria, 
queen of England—whose chief amusement is 
equestrianism—and the fair Empress of the 
French, have each recently contributed largely to 
the advancement of equitation, which, from this 
royal patronage, bas become a most popular and 
fashionable exercise—the last relic of chivalry— 
which conduces as well to health as to the per- 
sonal elegance of those cultivating it. 

The following general regulations give a brief 
view of the plan proposed : 

The Management most cordially invite the co- 
operation of the fair sex in every part of the 
country, and succinctly narrate the general fea- 
tures of the plan proposed to be adopted. 

1. Every Lady appearing in the Convention, 
either in the cavalcade or in the competition for 
the premiums, will be presented with the medal- 
lion badge, intended to commemorate ‘the occa- 
sion, free of cost, charge, or expeuse. This 
badge gives, likewise, free admission to the 
Course. 

2. All ladies of professional reputation, or 
such as have been connected with any circus, or 
other equestrian establishment, will be rigidly 
excluded from competition for the premiums. 

3. Ladies, non-residents of New York, or its 
environs, upon their arrival in the city, will send 
their addresses to the Management, who will as- 
sign to them means of conveyance to the ground, 
an attending groom, and, if required, a superior 
horse, to be selected from a well-known stable of 
excellent animals. 

4. The Management pledge themselves that no 
person, male or female, whose character is in the 
least suspicious, shall be suffered to participate 
directly or indirectly, in th my 

ectly or indirectly, in e Equestrian Festival, 
which is designed to be a purely national com- 
petition for ladies, in every sense of the word. 





THE NATIONAL HORSE FAIR. 

It was a lucky thought of Geo. M. Atwater, 
and other citizens of Springfield, to establish an 
Annual National Show of Horses. The idea 
‘*took,’’ as the saying is, and the National Horse 
Fair has become one of the institutions of the 
age—‘‘a fixed fact.”” The third annual Show 
will take place in Springfield, Mass., on the 14th 
of next month, and continue through the three 
following days. 

From the reports which we hear from that 
quarter, we have no doubt that the arrangeménts 
and the Show itself will equal any of the pre- 
ceding ones, and should the weather be good 
there will be a rich display of horses and an im- 
mense concourse of people. 

As many of our readers intend to visit Spring- 
field during the Show, and some of them will 
carry their horses with them, it will be of ser- 
vice to look over the following list of Railroads 
that have consented to liberal arrangements in 
the matter of transportation. 

The roads that will convey horses and their 
grooms, both ways, free, are as follows : 

Western—W orcester to Albany ; Hartford and 
New Haven—Springfield to New Haven; Con- 
necticut River—Vermont Line to Springfield. 

The roads that will convey horses and grooms 
free one way, or at half price, are as follows :— 

New York Central—Albany and Buffalo ; New 
York and New Haven; Boston and Maine— 
Portland and Boston; Boston and Worcester ; 
Boston, Concord and Montreal; New London, 
Palmer and Willimantic ; Stony Brook ; Law- 
rence and Lowell ; Worcester and Nashua ; Con- 
cord, Manchester and Lawrence ; Norwich and 
Worcester ; Hartford, Providence and Fishkill ; 
Harlem ; New Haven and Northampton; Ver- 
mont Central; Vermont Valley; Rutland and 
Burlington ; Connecticut and Passumpsic ; Ver- 
mont and Canada ; Vermont and Massachusetts ; 
Boston, Lowell and Nashua ; Old Colony ; Cham- 
plain and St. Lawrence; Ogdensburg ; Water- 
town and Rome; Potsdam and Watertown; 
Grand Trunk from Portland (Me.) to Stratford, 
C. W.; Michigan Southern ; Cleveland and To- 
ledo; Canal from Northampton to New Haven. 

There has been a variation and extension of 
the premium list since last year. Among the 
the new premiums offered isa State Prize Banner. 
This is a banner costing $200, which will be 
given to the State Agricultural Society (other 
than the Massachusetts,) of that State which 
shall, by its citizens, enter for exhibition the 
largest number of valuable horses. 

There is but one reason why Maine will not 
compete for the Banner, and that is this,—the 
Fair at Springfield being only one week previous 
to our State Agricultural Society’s Show, it will 
be difficult to send many horses there and get 
them home in season to attend our own Show. 
We hope, hOwever, that Maine will be well rep- 
resented upon the ground. 

Those who intend to make entries should ad- 
dress the Secretary, J. N. Bagg, Esq., before the 
10th of September. 

PICKLES. 

‘© A subscriber’’ enquires the best mode to 
pickle cucumbers. The usual mode of pickling 
cucumbers is to gather them quite small, and 
pack them down with common salt in a keg or 
barrel: first a layer of cucumbers and then a 
layer of salt. The moisture of the cucumber 
dissolves the salt, and if they be kept under the 
brine thus formed, it will preserve them any 
length of time. When needed for use, take 
them out and put them into clear, fresh water, 
to soak a day or two, and when freshened, put 
them into strong vinegar. 

If a lump of alum be put into the water in 
which they are soaked, it is thought the green 
color will be heightened. Some warm the vine- 
gar before they put the pickles in, but this is 
not essential. 

A pickle is some soft substance which will en- 
able you to eat vinegar, by absorption of it. 
Some people, after washing the cucumbers, put 
them immediately into warm vinegar, adding, 
also, cloves, and sometimes, allspice. 

If you wish to make nice bottled pickles—take 
cider vinegar and filter it through charcoal. 
This will make it more clear or colorless. Then 
fill a wide-mouth bottle with it, and pack in 
your cucumbers, small onions, or whatever else 
you may wish to pickle, and seal up carefully. 








Exce.tent Sueer. Among the breeds of sheep 
that are found to be capital for mutton, and 
therefore profitable for our farmers to raise, are 
Oxford Downs. These sheep are a cross between 
the pure South Down and the Cotswold breeds ; 
the object having been to combine the fine mut- 
ton qualities of the former with the weight of 
carcase and fleece of the latter. They are en- 
tirely distinct from the Oxfordshire sheep.— 
Messrs. D. Sears, Jr., and R. S. Fay, are be- 
lieved to be the only importers of these sheep, 
which they selected while in England a few years 
ago, as being those best adapted for the neigh- 
borhood of market towns. 

C. B. Abbott, of Glenburn, whose post-office 
address is Bangor, Me., will sell a few ram lambs, 
three-fourths blood, of this breed, at prices va- 
rying from $10 to $15, according to quality ; 
and if desired, would deliver them at the R. R. 
Depot, at Bangor, properly boxed for transpor- 
tation. 





Snows anp Farr. To avoid holding their show 
and fair on the same days with the South Ken- 
nebec Society, the Kennebee Society have made 
a slight change in their previous arrangements, 
find their Show and Fair will be held at Read- 
field, Oct. 13, 14 and 15. 

The Waldo Co. Ag. Society will hold their 
Show and Fair at Belfast, Oct. 13 and 14. 





Roor Pruninc. The root pruning of trees as 
a means of promoting fruitfuless does not seem 
to meet with much favor. As a system for 
general culture it will not, of course, be popular, 
neither is it necessary. Occasionally, however, 
it may be practiced with decided advantage. 
Where fruit trees are growing in very rich soil, 
such as in small, highly cultivated gardens, and 
produce annually an immense crop of branches, 
but no fruit, cutting off a few of the strongest 
roots, is at once the most simple and certain 
method of checking growth. If this is carefully 
performed early this month, fruiting buds may 
be formed before the completion of growth. 








[W. Saunders. 











PATENT STONE DIGGER. 
We present above the representation of a new 
and very useful machine for farmers. The fol- 
lowing description will make its construction and 
manner of operation understood :— 
A, is the rock just raised above ground. F, 
the windlass. G, the connecting wheels between 
the windlass and crank-shaft H. H, the crank- 
shaft, with drum, secured to or detached from 
the shaft at pleasure. B B, the hoisting-rope, 
wound on the drum or crank-shaft H. and runs 
under a roller and through a shreeve near the 
end of the tongue, to which a horse is attached 
to hoist the rock. The small crank and shaft 
under crank-shaft H, is to wind up the rope 
when the rock is hoisted high enough and the 
horse is detached. The proprietors of this ma- 
chine and patent right, claim, that it is one of 
the greatest labor-saving improvements of the 
age. It will take rocks out of the earth of five 
tons weight or less, without digging to relieve 
them, with great ease and rapidity, and move 
them into the line for a wall, if desired, and 
place smaller ones on top until the wall is five 
feet high. The machine may be operated by 
men or by horse-power. The united power of 
two men will lift a rock of five tons weight from 
the ground in ten minutes, or it may be done by 
a horse in one minute. 
The Editor of the New England Farmer, who 
witnessed it in operation, gives the following ac- 
count of its performance :— 


‘“‘T was invited to the farm of Thomas Ellis, 
Esq., of Rochester, to see this machine in opera- 
tion, anda simple account of what I saw it do, 
will be better evidence of its value than any 
glowing description or high-sounding phrases. It 
is necessary, however, first to state that the rocks 
do not require any digging about, unless they are 
entirely below the surface, and then only enough 
to make room to apply the hooks by which they 
are raised ; a slight indentation is made on two 
faces of the rock with a common drill, into which 
the points of the hooks are placed. The ma- 
chine is a simple, stout framework, upon which 
is a little cast-iron gearing, and the whole mount- 
ed upon strong wheels six feet in diameter. Two 
men and a boy with a pair of oxen and a horse, 
or two pairs of oxen, if the rocks are very large, 
are all that is required to work it, and there is 
no hard lifting, no cocking of wheels, no prying 
with bars or levers, no vexation or swearing ne- 
cessary in the most effectual operation of the 
machine. 

At 9 o’clock, it was backed over a rock show- 
ing only 3 inches out of the ground, and in five 
minutes the rock was upon the surface, in the 
cheerful sunlight, whose warm rays it had pro- 
bably never felt so plainly before. It was then 
taken to another, the hooks applied, and in six 
minutes it was upon the surface. The weight of 
this rock was computed to be five tons. Passing 
to another, which upon raising, was found to be 
half out of the ground, it was laid up high and 
dry in four minutes! and this was all the time 
occupied in applying the hooks, taking out the 
rock, and dropping it loose upon the top of the 
ground! The next one occupied ten minutes. 
This I measured, rule in hand, and allowing 12 
cubic feet for a ton, which I think was enough 
for the kind of rock lifted, I found it to weigh six 
tons! In one hour, 26 rocks were lifted out, 
varying in weight from 300 lbs. to six tons! and 
at the end of two hours, 45 rocks had been ex- 
humed from their natal beds, to the glorious sun- 
light; which, as a great favor, shone out with 
resplendent brightness on this occasion. 


I am clearly of the opinien that I have never 
seen any machine whose use would prove more 
profitable on rocky farms than this. I think I 
am competent to judge in this matter, as T spent 
much of my youth, and several years more re- 
cently, in reclaiming lands from the possession 
of rocks to the use of the plow and hoe and cul- 
tivated crops. In accomplishing the work I have 
described, there was no hard labor for the men or 
for the team ; every thing was quickly and quietly 
done, and apparently, without unusual effort on 
the part of any engaged in it. The only strain 
was occasionally upon a noble pair of oxen in 
removing some of the largest rocks a few feet 
from their old home; but they did it with an 
energy and precision that gave evidence of ex- 
cellent training. Their owner held a ‘‘goad- 
stick’’ in his hand, but guided them mainly with 
his cheerful words. 

At the expiration of two hours, the operators 
selected the largest rocks they had raised, and 
laid them in a line for a wall, and when two or 
three were in place, others, smaller, were laid 
upon them with rapidity and ease, the men havy- 
ing scarcely any part in the matter beyond hitch- 
ing and unhitching the hooks. 

This is the machine to precede the mower and 
horse-rake, on great numbers of our rocky New 
England farms, and facilitate their culture and 
increase their crops and profits. Those who use 
it, dig deep trenches where it is intended to lay a 
wall, trenching sometimes four or five feet deep, 
or as long as the digging is easy ; then fill the 
trenches with the lesser rocks and small stones 
and use the earth thrown out to fill the holes left 
in the field. The machine weighs 2500 lbs., but 
standing upon wheels so large, is easily trans- 
ported over the roads or fields. It is compact, 
wonderfully strong, has nothing liable to get out 
of repair or break, but a chain, and costs $275. 





| I was sufficiently interested in it to induce me to 
[borrow a model, which may be seen at the Far- 
mer office after my return. Several persons who 
looked upon the operations of this machine with 
me, estimated that it would take two men, such 
as are now commonly employed upon New Eng- 
land farms, and two pairs of oxen four days, to 
do what the machine did in two hours. I think 
they were correct. Those who are interested may 
learn more about this Lifter by addressing Thos. 
Ellis, Esq., Rochester, Mass. 

Mr. Solomon E. Boles, the inventor of the 
machine, informed me, that, though not intend- 
ed for that purpose, yet it could be successfully 
operated in pulling common stumps.”’ 

We understand that one of these machines 
will be on exhibition in this vicinity, in two or 
three weeks, when farmers, and others interested 
will have an opportunity of examining its 
powers. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WITCH GRASS. 
Mr. Epiror :—Seeing the inquiry of A. C., 
of Bethel, I thought it might be well for me to 
state my experience with witch grass. In the 
spring of 1825, I bought the farm where I now 
live; on it there was about an acre thoroughly 
infested with this grass—where a barn had stood 
for twenty years or more, and had been removed 
three or four years. It was a deep, stiff, rocky 
soil—had been plowed and sown to wheat the 
year before, there being no manure on the farm. 
I plowed in the stubble and planted it to corn, 
without manure, and got a middling crop. Be- 
ing trained under my father to subdue all grass 
and weeds, in hoeing, I thought I could suc- 
ceed in this; but between the last hoeing and 
harvest the witch grass grew a foot, or more, 
high, and much of it headed out. The next 
year I sowed it with wheat, very thick, which 
was much crowded out by the grass, but gave a 
good yield. A large portion of the grass that 
grew on it was witch grass, till it ‘‘bound out.”’ 

I have broke it up about every ten years, and 
dressed it in the hill when planted, with about 
the same success; except, that when I manured 
best, and sowed most grass seed, it retarded the 
witch grass the best. 

In 1855, about the middle of October, and in 
time of very heavy rains, my son broke it up 
it up with a strong team, using a large plow, 
and plowing from 10 to 12 inches deep, with fur- 
rows from 18 to 20 inches wide, and laid over 
flat. There followed a week or more of cold 
weather before cold weather set in. The next 
spring he harrowed it to a well pulverized state, 
and to a depth sufficient to make it easy of cul- 
tivation, planted to corn, and raised a good crop. 
In hoeing time, being unable to walk out, I en- 
quired about the witch grass, and he said that 
he had put it so far under in plowing, it could 
not find the way up; and when the corn was 
harvested there was no more grass on the ground 
than is usual where there is no witch grass. 

The next spring, 1857, he plowed it to the full 
depth that it was broke up, spread on manure 
harrowed it in, and manured it in the hill, with 
scarcely any increase of the grass. 

This year, 1858, it is sowed to wheat and grass 
seed. The wheat looks well, except rust on the 
leaves—the kernel is not yet full,—and there is 
no grass except around the borders. One side 
and one end is against stone wall, and we turned 
the furrows from the wall, and cultivated it in, 
which entirely subdues it there. §N. Frosr. 

Litchfield, Aug. 16, 1858. 


Mr. Eprror :—A late correspondent of your 
paper desires the experience of others in killing 
witch grass. In this vicinity, we plough late in 
the fall, that the frosts of winter and spring may 
kill the roots. Sometimes we find it nearly all 
dead in the spring. In this way we keep it sub- 
dued, so that it is not very troublesome. 

Hope, Aug. 17, 1858. L. S. 8. 





Bricks. A writer in the London Builder makes 
the following suggestion, which is well worthy 
the attention of brickmakers: ‘‘A great deal 
has been said of late about ornamental brick- 
work, and some creditable attempts have been 
made to obtain an effect by the use of ornamen- 
tal bricks. Still a general revival of the art can- 
not be expected until molded bricks of every va- 
riety can be readily and cheaply obtained of the 
brickmaker. There is less difficulty in the coun- 
try; but in the city, the introduction of a little 
ornamental brickwork generally involves consid- 
erable delay and expense in carrying out the 
works. Why should we not be able readily to 
obtain arch bricks, splayed bricks and skewbacks 
of every kind, not only in the superior kind of 
brick, but in the ordinary stock? Why, also, 
should there not be larger bricks than those com- 
monly made? Bricks of the length of a brick 
and a quarter, or a brick and a half—or even two 
bricks, if they can be made—would be very use- 
ful, and enable the builder to obtain a better 
band.”’ 

To Destroy Wirz Worm. Nitrate of soda, one 
and a half tuns per acre, sown in powder, will 
prove a remedy for this pest. Sow in damp 
weather, or in the afternoon before a heavy dew 
is expected. Mr. Newman, who communicates 
the above, considers nitrate of soda, ‘‘the great- 
est fertiliser ever known, also the quickest in 
operation.’”” When the ground is moist it will 
change yellow oats toa healthy green color in 








four days’ time. 





INDIAN CORN. 


Sevitte’s soft, luxurious clime 
Yields the orange and the lime, 
And the cool refreshing shade 

By the clustering branches made, 
Seems to hold the perfumed air 
As a willing captive there. 





Ceylon, isle of spice and balm, 
Boasts her groves of stately palm; 
Where the lingering sunbeams rest, 
As they loved that land the best; 
Where the birds amid the bowers 
Are like gorgeous, winged flowers. 


In thy vales, fair, sunny France, 
Peasants love thy vintage dance; 
Where the vines their clusters yield, 
Songs are heard from every field; 
All the land in festal dress, 
Overflows with happiness. 


But of all the precious stores 
Nature’s bounteous hand outpours 
O’er each hill, and vale, and plain, 
Flower, fruit or waving grain, 
Dearest to the Northern born 
Stands the graceful Indian Corn. 


When it springs, the verdant leaf, 
Bursts the seed’s enclosing sheath, 
Or, in summer’s glowing light, 

The feathery tassel greets the sight, 
Grace and beauty still adorn 

Every change of Indian Corn. 


When th eautumn’s gorgeous dyes 
Reflect the hues of sunset skies, 
O’er the glowing harvest plain, 
There the ears of clustered grain, 
In the yellow sheath enrolled, 
Seem like topaz tet in gold. 








SWAMP MUCK. 

One of the mistakes made in the use of muck, 
is that of incorporating it with the soil while 
yet fresh from the swamp, or with a too short 
seasoning. It might suffice as a caution against 
committing this blunder if we were to point out 
the grounds, in reason, science and common 
sense, which indicate, more or less plainly, that 
injurious results are likely to happen when muck 
is spread and plowed ina wet and fresh con- 
dition. But one fact may make a deeper impres- 
sion and be more convincing than a score of de- 
monstrations on speculative or scientific grounds. 
In the pages of the recently issued Patent Office 
Report we finda statement based onsome few 
facts or observation as to this matter, the sub- 
stance of which we herewith submit, with the 
hope that its more extensive dissemination may 
prevent similar mistakes in others and in future. 

The article from which we derive the informa- 
tion in the following abstract was written by Hon. 
Simon Brown, of Concord, Mass. He says that 
in extensive low muck swamps the quality of 
the material is often widely different, as may 
frequently be seen when these swamps, are 
drained and long ridges of muck are thrown up 
on the edges of the ditch. If thrown up in 
autumn or winter, there will bea rank growth 
of weeds or grasses on some portions of this ridge 
in the following summer, indicating great fer- 
tility in the muck below, while other portions 
will be entirely bare, or at best but partially 
covered with stunted fungi or moss. These barren 
spots are sometimes covered with a whitish-yel- 
low substance, or with sulphate of iron. ‘*Muck 
of this latter description, spread upon pasture 
or mowing lands, has been known to prevent the 
growth of grass for many years in succession ; 
and when plowed and cultivated, aquatic grasses 
and plants spring up in profusion, and can only 
be eradicated by a most careful and expensive 
process of cultivation.” 

Cases have come under his observation in which 
the cost or trouble of cultivating a corn crop has 
been doubled by the introduction of these plants 
with this kind of muck, without being seasoned 
or composted. These plants are not finally sub- 
dued without much labor, and if allowed to go 
to seed, will establish a colony of intruders upon 
a farm which it will be exceedingly difficult 
to eject. The caution suggested by such facts 
is obvious, viz., that that farmers should exercise 
discrimination as to the quality of muck they 
use, and that none should be used until it has 
been seasoned by a winter’s freezing and a sum- 
mer’s drying and sprouting of seeds, or by being 


|com posted after some seasoning. 


It may, indeed, be laid down as a general rule, 
that to insure its full beneficial efficiency and 
safety, muck should always have been thrown out 
one or two years before being used either as a top- 
dressing for mowing lands, or for admixture with 
tilled soils, or for absorbing liquid manures, or 
for composting with fertilizing matter of any 
kind. Without exposure for such a length of 
time, and some working in the interim, muck 
cannot become sufficiently dry, or sufficiently 
pulverized to be fit for any of the above purposes. 
The moisture with which it is saturated, being 
poisonous or unfavorable to cultivated crops, 
should be got rid of by exposure to rain and sun, 
in addition, by admixture with lime or ashes ; 
and then it should be thoroughly and finely pul- 
verized. [Country Gentleman. 





Tue American Stapte. The Egg Crop. It is 
estimated that there are 103,600,000 laying fowls 
in the country, of which 50,000,000 lay one egg 
a day throughout the year. This would give the 
annual crop of 18,250,000,000 eggs, and these 
at eight centsa dozen, would be worth $121,- 
666,666! [Buffalo Express, Aug. 4. 

The cotton crop of the United States, estimated 
at the seaboard, according to the census of 1850, 
amounted to $78,264,928. Estimated at the 
same point—that is, according to New York 
prices to-day—the egg crop of the United States 
would amount to $259,011,666, or twice as 
much as the cotton, tobacco, rice, hay, hemp and 
sugar crops of the slave States put together. 
Adopting the estimate of the Buffalo print, the 
average of eggs consumed by each inhabitant of 
the United States each day is about two.— 

[New York Post. 





Rewepy ror tHe Scours. A correspondent of 
the Mark Lane Express, has used acorn flour with 
success. Whenever he found symptoms of scours 
or diarrhoea in any of his cattle, he ordered two 
good handfuls of acorn flour to be mixed in a 
bran mash and given warm immediately, contin- 
uing it once a day until the disease disappeared. 
It proved a never failing cure, in his own case 
and that of his-neighbors. . 





ASHES AND THE POTATO ROT. 

The rot appears to have been far less extensive 
in its ravages last year than it was the year be- 
fore. Nevertheless, it made its appearance in 
some places and did no little damage, especially 
to late-planted potatoes. I have always been 
satisfied that lime, ashes, or some other alkales- 
cent article would be found the best, if not the 
only remedy for this disease, and where it last 
year made its appearance on a plot of potatoes, 
I determined to test the truth or falsity of my 
belief, by reducing it at once to actual experi- 
ment. I accordingly took some ashes, and going 
into the potato piece, commenced applying it by 
lifting up the tops, and sprinkling a handful 
among the stalks of each hill. 


I was particularly careful to insert it as nearly 
as practicable in the very centre of the plants, 
in order that the roots as well as the tops might, 
if necessary, be benefited by the application. In 
u few days the rot, on the rows ashed, was stop- 
ped, while two rows on one side, upon which 
no application was made, were completely de- 
stroyed. Ican attribute the salvation of the 
crop to no other influence than that exerted by 
the ashes, and, to my mind, the experiment was 
conclusive. 

Every one must feel rejoiced at the evident 
subsidence of this plague, which at one time 
threatened the entire annihilation of this valua- 
ble esculent ; but should it return again to assail 
it, let every one be prepared to apply the remedy, 
and at once. There is some principle which pro- 
duces the disease ; and if this can be corrected, 
and its deleterious and fatal effects neutralised 
by an application so cheap and simple as wood 
ashes, it should certainly not be withheld.— 
Millions of bushels of this root have been des- 
troyed during the career of this perplexing 
disease. On many farms, every tuber was lost 
in 1852. 

I never have cut my potatoes nor applied fer- 
mentable manure to them since the disease first 
made its appearance, but although I have been 
more fortunate than my neighbors who have done 
both in direct opposition to my advice, I have 
have not, by any means, enjoyed perfect immu- 
nity, and have been, to a considerable extent, a 
sufferer from its effects. Ashes are a valuable 
manure, imparting warmth and sweetness to the 
soil, and producing a vigorous action of the fila- 
ments of the roots of all vegetables to which they 
are applied. [Germantown Telegraph. 





SEASONABLE HINTS ON THE PIG. 

Look well to the pigs and pens this month. 
Pigs need particular care and protection from 
the extreme heat of the season at this season to 
do well. See that they have shade, shelter, and 
clean, comfortable pens, for pigs, like bipeds, do 
best in comfortable quarters. Many build their 
hog-pens over a running stream, to avoid the 
nuisance of the ammonia which arises from the 
manure, and therefore annually suffer the loss 
of the fattening properties of their whole rye, 
corn and buckwheat crops, by permitting the 
voidings to run down the stream. Of course no 
farmer can ever prosper who permits the waste 
of so much valuable fertilizing matter as this, 
and when it can be prevented, as well as the 
health of his pigs, and the atmosphere of the 
neighborhood purified by simply feeding a few 
handfuls of charcoal to the pigs daily, it is a 
matter of great surprise that so simple a precau- 
tion as this should be neglected, and a most 
abominable nuisance kept up to the annoyance 
of the whole neighborhood. The strong odor of 
the hog-stye is frequently the first salute of the 
stranger in approaching an otherwise neat and 
tidy farmer's residence, whereas, the offensive 
effuvia might be altogether arrested and concen- 
trated by keeping on hand a barrel of charcoal 
and feeding a few handfuls occasionally to the 
hogs, who will Sat it more greedily than corn. 
Charcoal not only acts as a disinfectant, but al- 
so greatly promotes the health and growth of 
swine, and any farmer who undertakes to make 
nice pork without using charcoal to promote the 
fattening of it, and particularly to feed it at 
killing time, purify to and prevent the foetid odor 
which arises from the cleaning of the intestines, 
deserves to be made to feed and keep company 
with the grunters whom his stupid ignorance or 
laziness compels to live and die in filth. If ever 
any neighborhood is afflicted with the ‘hog chol- 
era,’’ put it down to the disgusting practice of 
herding them too closely together, and compel- 
ling them to live in the midst of their own offal, 
Wherever any regard is paid to the feeding of 
charcoal and other cleanly arrangements, pigs 
may be kept in the midst of large towns without 
any person apparently being the wiser of it. 
Thus much we have felt called upon to say in be- 
half of the unhappy porker herded in confined 
pens. 

Shoats may be made to obtain a fine growth 
during this and the coming month, if a little 
ground corn, rye and oats be mixed with their 
milk or slop, so that by the time the corn is ripe 
in the cornfields they will already have arrived 
at a hog's estate,—and then, if they are only 
‘crowded a little’? with a mash of potatoes, 
pumpkins, turnips, and meal, they will have 
made such progress by the first of October or 
November, that at the end of the warm days of 
Indian summer, if the hogs be of the right 
breed, they will scarcely be able to eat half the 
ration of a lean hog, and will soon become so fat 
as to be unable to get up. Pork fattened and 
grown upon any other system will cost the owner 
twice as much for an inferior article. One rea- 
son why Western pork is, and always will be, 
inferior in quality to the ‘‘Jersey fatted,’’ is be- 
cause the Western farmers do not take sufficient 
pains in raising and fattening it. 

[Jersey Farmer. 


A New Harness. The New Brunswick papers 
give an account of a new and peculiar harness 
which is attracting considerable attention. The 
ordinary saddle is dispensed with ; also, the whip- 
pletree and breeching. The wagon is controlled 
by two friction rollers fastened at the*end of the 
shaft bars. The shafts are held and controlled 
by two terrets at the hames. The horse can be 
detached from the carriage in a moment, by 
means of two spring hooks, arranged at the for- 
ward end of the trace, which is convenient at all 
times, and more especially in case a horse be- 
comes frightened and runs away. 


THE ART OF TAMING HORSES. 

The London Illustrated Times is publishing a 
series of articles, written by Rarey, the horse- 
tamer, in elucidation of his theory. His method 
and principles are substantially those, which, a 
few weeks ago, we hinted they were most likely 
to be. He lays down three cardinal facts, in re- 
lation to the horse, on which he erects his theory. 
The first is that the horse is so constituted by 
nature, that he will not offer resistance to any 
demand made of him which he fully comprehends, 
if made in a way consistent with the laws of na- 
ture. In proof of this he refers to the want of 
reason in the horse, which prevents that animal 
from resisting the impositions constantly practised 
upon him. ‘The horse is so much stronger than 
man, that, if he possessed the logical faculties, 
and was able, therefore, to realize his advantages 
in a contest with man, he would not submit to 
be driven, or ridden, but would successfully de- 
mand to be left free to roam his favorite pastures. 
Happily for us, the horse has no reason ; conse- 
quently no consciousness of imposition ; and as a 
corollary no thought of disobedience, except im- 
pulsiveness, when the law of his nature is viola- 
ted. 

The second proposition is that the horse has 
no consciousness of his strength beyond his ex- 
perience, and that, accordingly, he can be hand- 
led according to our will, without force. Every 
one acquainted with horses knows the truth of 
the first part of this proposition, and the latter 
part follows logically from it. The third propo- 
sition is that the horse will permit any object, 
however frightful in appearance, to come around 
over or on him, that does not inflict pain. When 
fear exists from imagination, and not from the 
infliction of pain, that fear can be removed by 
showing that there is no cause for the imaginary 
danger. A boy, who has been frightened by a 
false face, or any other object that he cannot 
comprehend at once, will lose all his terrors if he 
handles the false face, or approaches the sup- 
posed spectre. So a horse, when he has familiar- 
ized himself with a stamp, a robe, or other ob- 
jects of alarm, no longer starts, snorts, or trem- 
bles. If a horse becomes alarmed at any object 
on the road-side, coax him up to it, let him stand 
by it and touch it with his nose, and his fright 
will disappear. 

These are the principles of Mr. Rarey’s theory. 
They are founded on facts familiar to horsemen, 
and which have been made use of by thousands. 
The merit of Mr. Rarey consists not in the dis- 
covery of these facts, nor even in the acknowledg- 
ment of them as principles, but in the very suc- 
cessful manner in which he has put them into op- 
eration. Many men may understand an art theo- 
retically, yet want the executive faculty to prac- 
tise it skillfully. There are persons who have 
had to do with horses all their lives, without ac- 
quiring as much control over them as others who 
have just begun to manage them. Some people 
have what we have heard called a magnetism in 
this matter. But this magnetism, we take it, is 
only a skilfull executive faculty. Mr. Rarey 
evidently possesses this faculty in the highest per- 
fection ; and, without it, we suspect his theory 
would practically be of little use. We have the 
explanation why many persons, who have taken 
lessons of Mr. Rarey and his pupils, fall so far 
short of the performances of their teachers. After 
all, the great merit of Mr. Rarey’s school is that 
it will entirely explode the old cruel methods of 
breaking, and introduce others more consistent 
with humanity to the horse. Baucher’s system 
of breaking dragoon horses, and saddle horses 
generally, proceeds on the humane principle. 


PRESERVING GRAPES. 

Charles Campbell, of Aurora, Cayuga county, 
N. Y., communicates to the American Agricultu- 
rist, the following method of preserving grapes : 

‘*When they are fully ripe, suspend the basket 
by a strap or cord passed around the neck, there- 
by giving liberty to both hands for picking: with 
one hand hold the cluster, and with the other re- 
move it from the vine ; remove from the clusters 
all unripe or decayed fruit, and deposit them in 
the basket until it is filled. (I use a market bas- 
ket that will hold about a half bushel.) Carry 
the grapes thus gathered to the place for pack- 
ing. I use boxes about two feet square by six 
inches deep in the clear, with covers made to 
shut tight. In packing, lay a newspaper on the 
bottom of thé box, then a layer of grapes, then a 
paper and second layer of grapes, which, when 
closely packed fills the box ; set in some dry, airy 
place, with the cover off and let the box remain 
open for ten days, or until the sweating process 
is passed ; then close the box and set it in the 
fruit-room, cellar, or garret, any place where 
they will not freeze, or which is not extremely 
damp. 
‘‘Grapes packed as above directed, will open 
at any time during the winter or spring follow- 
ing as fresh as when packed. The only secret 
or mystery is, that the moisture which spoils the 
fruit when packed in saw-dust and other absorb- 
ents, passes off during the ten days that the box 
remains open, instead of being absorbed, to ul- 
timately mold and spoil them. So perfect has 
been my success that I have more confidence in 
the preservation of the grape than any other 
fruit. I use shallow boxes for packing grapes, 
that the moisture may more readily escape, and 
that the first layer in the bottom may not be 
crushed by the weight above.”’ 





Tue Corron Cror im 1858. In conversation 
last week with a gentleman who has very recently 
traveled over nearly the whole cotton growing 
section of United States, he expressed the opinion 
that if present prospects are verified, the crop 
will be beyond all precedent in quantity. The 
idea of a deficit of 400,000 bales in the South- 
west, resulting from high water, he considered 
altogether delusive, and maintained that he had 
been in no county of that section where present 
anticipations did not fix the quantity of cotton 
grown above what could be gathered. The corn 
crop everywhere was more than abundant.— 
[Macon, Ga., ‘Telegraph. 





Garpryivc ror Lapras. Make up your beds 
early in the morning ; sow buttons on your hus- 
band’s shirts; do not rake up any grievances ; 
protect the young and tender branches of your 
family ; plant a smile of good temper in your 
face, and carefully root out all angry feelings, 





and expect a good crop of happiness. 
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Next to intelligence and science in projecting 
improvements, stands perseverance, in putting 
the project into execution. Indeed without a 
good share of this, the most perfect inventions 
and carefully made calculations are of little use, 
for anythiffg new and out of the common course, 
whether of small or great importance, is sure to 
meet with opposition before it starts. If when 
started there should be any obstacles or impedi- 
ments to immediate success, the opposition will 
increase. 

Then is the time for perseverance to be put 
into action, and the stronger the opposition the 
stronger and more tenacious must be the perse- 
verance to ensure success. 

The history of new enterprises demonstrates 
this. The perseverance of Columbus in carrying 
out what his geographical science and nautical 
skill conceived, was as necessary and even more, 
to his success. 

The perseverance of Fulton in carrying out 
the arrangement of machinery, conceived by his 
philosophical knowledge, for propelling the 
steamboat, was absolutely necessary in order to 
accomplish that great result. We have recently 
had an instance of the value of perseverance, 
developed in the success of laying the Atlantic 
telegraph. 

We all know how the enterprise failed last 
year. The faith and hope of many friends of 
the enterprise died then. We all know how the 
perseverance of a few of its friends, of Cyrus W. 
Field in particular, gathering experience from 
the failure at that time, pushed the enterprise 
along, and employing time and means for new 
modifications of machinery and appliances, start- 
ed again a month or two ago. We all know that 
a second time the project failed. 

The faith and hope of others who had held on 
till then were crushed, and they earnestly advo- 
cated an abandonment of the whole scheme, and 
some stockholders and directors went so far as to 
resign their station in the company, and gave it 
up as a chimerical and hopeless experiment. The 
perseverance of Mr. Field was then taxed to its 
utmost extension, and it was with the utmost 
diffeulty that he and a few steadfast friends, 
with equal courage and zeal, induced the com- 
pany to give them an opportunity to make one 
more trial. It was made and succeeded, and the 
practicability of the thing demonstrated to the 
world, and the great project accomplished. 

The world is indebted beyond calculation to 
perseverance,—this never give up ‘‘pluck’’ for all 
its advancement. It is an invaluable and essen- 
tial ingredient in all progress. It is necessary 
for the accomplishment of every thing, whether 
it be great or small, whether it belong to indivi 
dual or public enterprise, in each and all there 
should be knowledge to plan and perseverance to 
execute. 





TAXES AND TAX PAYEBS. 

We gave, last week, a list of the tax payers of 
Augusta, and below we have gathered some in- 
teresting facts concerning the property and tax 
payers of some of our sister cities. 

PortLtanp. The entire valuation of the city 
of Portland is $22,260,290, of which the person- 
al estate represents $9,338,600, and the real es- 
tate $12,901,690. This shows a falling off since 
1857 of $133,439. Real estate has increased 
$283,761, while personal estate has decreased 
$417,700. The number of polls is 3269, an in- 
crease of 29. The following pgrsons and estates 
pay taxes to the amount of $1000 and upwards : 

John B. Brown, $1572 26 ; Charles Q. Clapp, 
$1200 74; A. H. W. Clapp, $1523 24; Samuel 
Chadwick, $1193; Daniel Fox, $1038; estate 
of Isaac Illsley, $1718 28 ; John Mussey, $1255 
78; Wm. Moulton, $1350 38 ; estate of Mary 
Preble, $1556; Israel Richardson, 1108; St. 
John Smith, $1968 72; Isaac Sturdevant, $1418; 
Thomas Elias, $1533; Wm. W. Thomas, $1369; 
George Warren, $1120; John M. Wood, $2027. 
The number who pay taxes to the amount of one 
hundred dollars and upwards is 370. The rate 
of taxation is $8,60 per $1000. 


Bancor. The valuation of Bangor amounts 
to $6,013,709, as follows :—resident real estate, 
$3,606,061 ; non-resident real estate, $441,590 ; 
personal estate, $1,966,058. The rate of taxa- 
tion is $14,380 on the $1000. There are 2964 
polls, taxed $1,40 each and the total tax assessed 
is $88,772 86. There are one hundred and sixty- 
one persons and corporations who pay a tax of 
upwards of $100. The following are taxed over 
$1000 :—Gas Company, $1001; W. A. andS. 
Hi. Blake, $1088; Wm. Emerson, $1272; Geo. 
K. Jewett, $1158; Samuel Larrabee, $1005; 
Geo. W. Pickering $1412; Charles Stetson 
$1436. 


Barn. Bath hasa valuation of $6,347,000, 
of which more than one-half is personal proper- 
ty. The rate of taxation is quite moderate, be- 
ing only $7 on $1000. There are 184 persons 
who paya tax exceeding $50. The following 
pay over $500 :—Bernard C. Bailey, Freeman} 
Clark, Estate of Levi Houghton, Jacob P. Morse, 
James H. McLellan, Oliver Moses, Wm. VY. 
Moses, James F. Patten, John Patten, George 
E. Patten, Wm. M. Rogers, Wm. D. Sewall, and 
Trufant, Drummond & Co. 


Garpiver. The Gardiner Home Journal pub- 
lishes a list of the heavy tax payers of that city, 
and from the list we copy the following, being 
those who pay $500 and upwards: Wm. Brad- 
street, $616,40; R. H. Gardiner, $1197,08; 
Richards & Hoskins, $526,20. Twenty-two in- 
dividuals or firms pay a tax of less than $500 
and upwards of $100. The rate of taxation, 
and the valuation, are not given. 





Excursions. The excursion to Portland, no- 
ticed last week, was a very pleasant one. Some 
1500 people, filling twenty-one cars, joined the 
excursion between this city and Portland, and 
several hundred were obliged'to remain at home 
for want of cars to accommodate them. This, 
however, was not the fault of the road, as the 
Superintendent furnished double the number of 
cars agreed upon in the first place, and did every 
thing in his power to remedy the deficiency. 

On Tuesday, a large Sunday School excursion 
from Lynn, Mass., visited Portland. The train 
numbered twenty-two cars, all of which were 
well filled. The excursionists marched to Deer- 
ing’s Oaks, where they spent the afternoon in a 
very pleasant manner. 

These two excursions were the largest that 
ever passed over the roads leading into Portland. 


Vistr or Canaptan Troops. On Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week, the Battalion of 
Montreal Riflemen made a visit to Portland.— 
They numbered about 200 men. The Portland 
papers speak very highly of their appearance 
and deportment. They were received by the 
Portland companies, and returned home on 
Thursday, highly pleased with their visit and re- 











ception. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

Through some mistake on the part of the oper- 
ators, only a portion of the Queen’s message was 
sent over the wires on Tuesday. The entire 
message appeared on Wednesday. We copy also, 
the message of the Directors in England to the 
American Directors. and a message from the 
Governor General of Canada to Queen Victoria. 


The Queen’s Message, 
To the President of the United States, Washington: 

The Queen desires to congratulate the Presi- 
dent upon the successful completion of the Great 
International Work, in which the Queen has 
taken the deepest interest. The Queen is con- 
vinced that the President will join with her in 
fervently hoping that the Electric Cable, which 
now connects Great Britain with the United 
States, will prove an additional link between the 
Nations whose friendship is founded upon their 
common interest and reciprocal esteem. 

The Queen has much pleasure in thus com- 
municating with the President, and renewing to 
him her wishes for the prosperity of the United 
States. 

The message was transmitted to the President, 
and his reply was detained for any alterations he 
might see fit to make, but he directed it should 
be sent as at first written, and as we published it 
in our last. It was not sent over the cable until 
7 o’clock on Thursday morning, owing to some 
interruption at Valentia. The following is— 

The Directors’ Congratulatory Message. 
Cyrus Sratron, N. F., Aug. 16. 
To the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, New 
York: 

Europe and America are united by Telegraph. 

‘Glory to God in the Highest, and on Earth 
Peace, Good Will towards Men.”’ 

[SicNep | 
DIRECTORS ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY, GREAT BRITAIN. 
Message of Sir Edmund Head to the Queen. 
Toronto, C. W., Aug. 16—11 P. M. 
The Right Hon. the Secretary of State for the 
London, England: 

The Governor General of British North Amer- 
ica presents his humble duty to the Queen, and 
respectfully congratulates Her Majesty on the 
completion of the Telegraphic communication 


between Great Britain and these Colonies. 
EDMUND HEAD. 


The report of Mr. Field, who arrived at New 
York on Wednesday, is highly favorable. A 
despatch from New York, dated the 18th inst., 
says :— 

Mr. Field states that there is not the slightest 
doubt that the Cable is an entire success as great 
or greater thin its most sanguine friends antici- 
pated ; by the Persia to-day he wrote to the di- 
rectors to prepare another Cable at once, as it is 
evident that the present one will, in a short time, 
transmit messages as rapidly as an air line, bat 


Yolomes, 


will not be sufficient for the business—until the | 


first of September the line will be closed to all 
messages, excepting those from the Government 
of Great Britain and the United States. 

Mr. Field’s official report to the directors of 
the company is published this afternoon. Ile 
says messages passed both ways through the Ca- 
ble with entire success before he left Newfound- 
land, otherwise he would have remained longer. 

We find in the New York Tribune the follow- 
ing account of the laying of the cable, imparted 
to them by Mr. Field :— 

“Mr. Field describes the feeling which perva- 
ded al! on board of the Niagara while the cable 
was being laid, as one of the most intense excite- 
ment. Every wan exerted himself to the utmost 
to achieve success in the work. Throughout the 
six and a half days the most perfect si.ence and 
attention prevailed among the men, lest a sin- 
gle moment of negligence should destroy the ca- 
ble. On the first day, after the paying out be- 
gan, it was found that the cable was being paid 
out at a rate which, in proportion to the distance 


run, would, if continued, have defeated the en-| 


terprise. 

This was owing to the fact that the cable on 
the Niagara had caused so much local attraction 
as to seriously derange the compasses, rendering 
it impossible to steer the ship. Next day the 
commander of the Gorgon being apprised of the 
fact, ran ahead of the Niagara, steering in the 
most direct course for Trinity Bay. This he con- 
tinued to do day and night until they arrived, 
never leaving the deck except for a few moments, 
and varying his position by repeated observations 
by the sun, moon and stars. To his agency, 
therefore, the success of the achievement is great- 
ly indebted. 

Mr. Field landed near the telegraph station, 
Trinity Bay, at 2 0’clock in the morning, and 
walked to the house, half a mile distant, through 
the wilderness, not a person being visible on the 
beach. At the telegraph house he found the op- 
erators from London fast asleep, not one of them 
expecting that the enterprise would succeed. In- 
deed they had not unpacked their trunks, antic- 
ipating that in a week or two they would be or- 
dered back to London. 

The reason why signals and not words were 
sent through the cable as it was being laid, is 
that on the previous attempt the clerks indulged 
in irrelevant conversation, which distracted their 
attention from duty at a time when the faintest 
obstruction might be fatal to the work. The Di- 
rectors therefore ordered that signals only should 
be sent through the cable from ship to ship.— 
Both vessels had Greenwich time, and the elec- 
tric current played to and fro between them for 
ten minutes each way. 

The signals showed that on the first day the 
speed of the Agamemnon slightly exceeded that 
of the Niagara, but on the sugeeeding days they 
went at the same pace, there never being more 
than twenty miles difference between them.— 
When the cable was landed at both ends Mr. 
Field applied his tongue to the end and received 
the cheering information that the insulation was 

erfect, ina shock that nearly threw him over. 
Ihe reason why messages were not transmitted 
earlier was from the fact that all the apparatus 
at both ends was new and untried, and required 
a great deal of care and skill to adjust.” 


The London Times of the 7th publishes the 
following interesting particulars : 


The decided success achieved in the laying of 
the cable recalls to our memory the despondency 
which but a few months ago pervaded the minds 
of some of the earliest friends of the enterprise, 
who were also among the heaviest” stockholders 
in the company. We remember that after the 
second parting of the cable, Mr. Brooking, the 
deputy chairman of the Directors, was violently 
opposed to proceeding any further in the enter- 
prise, and when he found he could not bring his 
colleagues, Mr. Field, his American colleague, 
and the acting manager, over to his way of think- 
ing, he indignantly resigned his position, and 
withdrew from all active participation in the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Wm. Brown of Liverpool, another Direc- 
tor, was also decidedly opposed to any further 
prosecution of the enterprise. He would not at- 
tend the meetings of the Directors, but wrote 
them a letter instead, urging the Board to give 
up the enterprise as a failure, sell out their 
property and disband the company. Others of 
the Directors were disposed to follow this advice, 
but Mr. Field stood out firmly against every 
proposition looking to an abandonment of the 
work. He was sanguine of success. He knew 
no such word as fail. He continued persevering- 
ly and successfully against the arguments and 
fears of the croakers, and eventually, through 
the force of his own character, seconded by the 
efforts of others, he succeeded in bringing a ma- 
jority of the Directors to consent to a third trial. 
The result fully justifies his sagacity. 

There has been some curiosity evinced to know 
who are the American stockholders in the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Company, as well as the aggregate 
amount of stock owned by them. The last ques- 
tion we cannot answer fully. The wholeamount 
of the capital is £500,000, of which amount we 
are told Mr. Field owns one-tenth ; that is, £50,- 
000; how much of the remainder is owned in 
America we have no means at hand just now, to 
enable us to state accurate 

There isa very general 


ly. 

desire on the part of 

the public to learn the degree of success which 

the electricians have met with in transmitting 

electrical currents through the cable since it was 

submerged, but as yet we have cothing, beyond 
t 


an unofficial statement from Valentia, that it is 
ible to receive from Trinity Bay about six 
signals per minute. If this is true, it woul 
seem to indicate the possibility of transmitting 
by the system of Professor Whitehouse about 
three words of average length per minute, or b 
the system of Prof. Hughes, assuming that eac 
electrical impulse may be made to print complete 
letters, about ten or twelve words per minute. 
We understand that the Company propose to 





give Prof. Whitehouse ample time to test his 
system thoroughly, after which Prof Thompson 
will test his invention, which is quite different 
from that of Prof. Whitehouse, and after him 
Prof. Hughes, of New York, will have an oppor- 
tunity to test the capabilities of his most extra- 
ordinary invention, which is, we understand, 
about to be introduced upon one of the lines be- 
tween London and Liverpool. 

A firm in New York have purchased the re- 
mainder of the Cable, on board the Niagara, 
some 100 miles, which they intend to have cut 
up in small sections for sale, to be mounted or 
otherwise, as purchasers prefer. The bargain 
for the Cable was closed on Saturday, at about 
$400 per mile. They also intend to present a 
handsome specimen of the Cable to every State 
and college library in the Union, as well as to 
all the libraries in Canada and the other British 
possessions. The Atlantic Telegraph Company 
have also decided to present a specimen of the 
Cable as a souvenir to each and every other tele- 
graph company now in existence. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Haxrer’s Macazrvz. The September number 
opens with ‘The Finishing School,’’ a poem, 
very much in the ‘Nothing to Wear”’ style, and 
handsomely illustrated. -‘The Tribes of the 
Thirty-Fifth Parallel,” ‘*The Death of Louis 
XVL.,” and “Our Charley,” are the other illus- 
trated articles. Thackeray’s new novel is contin- 
ued, and there are several very interesting tales, 
besides the monthly record of news, comicalities, 
fashions, &e., &e. For sale in Boston by A. 
Williams & Co.; Augusta, C. A. Pierce. 

Knicxersocker Macazine. A fine portrait on 
steel of Epes Sargent, graces the September num- 
ber of this monthly. Among the contributions, 
which are good, as usual, we notice an article on 
Life in Virginia,” by G. P R. James, illustrated; 
‘Something about Wine ;”’ “Jubal, the Ringer;”’ 
“The Death of Virgil ;’’ ‘Rhymes, Quacks and 
Humbug,”’ by Park Benjamin, Esq.; &c. The 
Editor’s Table is well spread, and the whole num- 
ber is a good one. Published by John A. Gray, 
New York, at $3 a year. 


New Music. We have just received the fol- 
lowing new music from O. Ditson & Co., Boston: 

The English Polka—by Chas. 1D’ Albert. 

Darling Nelly Gray Quick Step—by Geo. B. 
Ware. 

A Lake and a Fairy Boat—song and quartette, 
—words by Thomas Hood. 

Kelvin Grove—arranged for the piano and 
flute, or violin. By Raphael Dressler. 

Hoop de Dooden do Galop. By C. D’ Albert. 

The above, or any of the music of the day, 
sent free of postage, on receipt of price, by Dit- 
son & Co. 

Sones or Scornanp. O. Ditson & Co., Boston 
| publish in a neat shape ‘One hundred Songs 
| of Seotland,’’ with words and musie accompany- 
\ing. Very many old favorites will be found in 
| this collection, and it would be a capital thing 
“for singing schools, as well as for home singing. 





Drownep. Mr. Cyrus 0. Stevens, who about 
a year and half ago, went from Winthrop, in 
this County, with his brother and took up land 
jon the West Pappillion, near Omaha, in Doug- 
‘lass county, Nebraska, was drowned on the 15th 
lof last month. Mr. Stevens was a native of 
| Wintheop and a young man of excellent moral 
character and industrious habits, and his death 
oceasions a sad bereavement to his friends and 
| relatives here and a serious loss to the communi- 
ty of pioneers where he had selected land in 
| order to make hima home. In an obituary pub- 
| lished in the Omaha Times, it is stated that ‘* on 
the morning of the 15th, Mr. 8. left his home, 
\for the purpose of crossing the stream, then 
much swollen, to remove stock beyond the reach 
of the threatened flood. He crossed the stream 
by swimming, attended to the errand, and in re- 
turning, when within a few feet of the shore, be- 
came entangled in the weeds, growing profusely, 
was evidently seized with a spasm, and sank, to 
rise no more. His brother, becoming alarmed at 
his protracted absence, repaired to the stream ; 
but the wail of the angry waters was the only 
response to his anxious call.’”’ 


| 
| 
} 


PouiticaL. At the Republican Congressional 
Convention, for the Fourth District, held at 
Waterville on Wednesday of last week, Hon. 
Freeman H. Morse, of Bath, the present incum- 
bent, was nominated fur Representative to Con- 
gress. 

The Republicans of the second Congressional 
District at their Convention held at Lewiston, on 
the 19th inst., nominated Hon. John J. Perry, 
of Paris, for Representative to Congress. 

In the Fifth Congressional District, the Repub- 
licans held their Convention on Wednesday, 18th 
inst. Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr., the present 
incumbent, was nominated for Congress. 

The Democrats of the Third Congressional 
District, held their Congressional Convention at 
Belfast, on Saturday. Col. A. W. Johnson, of 
Belfast, was nominated as Representative to 
Congress. 

The Republican County Convention will be 
held in this city on Thursday of the present 
week. 


Norice To Susscrrpers. Mr.S. N. Taser will 
visit the towns in Penobscot county, during the 
month of September. Mr. G. Powers will visit 
the towns in Aroostook county, during the month 
of September. 

These gentlemen are authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions and collect moneys for the Maine Far- 
mer. ‘There is considerable due us in these coun- 
ties, and we should like to have every subscriber 
ready to respond to this call, when waited upon 
by our agents. 


Teacuzrs’ Convention. The Teachers’ Con- 
vention for Kennebec County will be holden at 
China, commencing on Monday, Sept. 6th, and 
continuing for four days. These Teachers’ Con- 
ventions are capable, under proper management, 
of doing much good. There is as much, perhaps 
greater, reason for teachers meeting together to 
discuss new modes of teaching, and improve- 
ments in old systems, as for any other class of 
people coming together in convention. We hope 
the attendance will be large, and that the session 
may be pleasant and profitable to all interested. 


Fire in Portnanp. A fire broke out on Fri- 
day night, about 11 o’clock, in the grocery and 
provision store of W. H. & A. Deering, 376 
Congress St., which was not subdued, until the 
stock and interior of the building were entirely 
consumed. The building were entirely consum- 
ed. The building was insured for $1000; the 
stock was valued at from $1500 to $1800, and 
was not insured. The fire is thought to have 
been the work of an incendiary. 





A Kennesec Man Murpzrev. We learn that 
Mr. H. H. Simmons, a native of Hallowell, and 
a brother of Capt. Chas. Simmons, of this city, 
was murdered a few days since, in Mississippi 
City, where he was acting as steward in a hotel. 
He was stabbed by the cook, a man named How- 
ard who has been arrested. Simmons leaves a 
wife and three children. 


New Pastor. The Unitarian Society, of this 
city, on the 15th inst., at a full meeting of the 
Society, voted to invite Rev. Geo. W> Bartlett to 
become their Pastor. Mr. Bartlett has preached 
here for some months, previously, and, we under- 
stand, will enter upon his now duties immediate- 
ly. 











COURT RECORD. 
Surreme Judicial Court. 


The August Term of the Supreme Court com- 
menced in this city on Tuesday of last week, 
Judge Rice presiding. The following cases have 
been acted upon thus far:— 

Ave. 19. Milton M. Stone, vs, City of Augus- 
ta. Special action on the case. Vose for the 
Ptf., Baker for Dfts. Verdict for the Plaintiff. 
Damages assessed at $500. 

Ava. 20. Joseph H. Clark, vs. Benj. H. Gil- 
breth. Action of replevin. Vose for Ptf., Brad- 


bury & Meserve for Deft. The jury were unable 
to agree. 


Ava. 23. J. F. Holmes, vs. Inhabitants of 
Farmingdale. Special action on the case. Clay 
for Ptf., Danforth for Deft. Now on trial. 


_ : For the Maine Farmer 
THE NEW COUNTY JAIL. 


Mr. Eptror:—The new County Jail; as a 
building for its adaptations to its purposes, is 
superior toany public building in the city or 
perhaps county. The design would seem to be 
faultless. The execution of the work by the 
contractor Mr. Webb, under the supervision of 
the County Commissioners and the superintend- 
ence of the architect will give satisfaction to 
every one. It is a structure creditable and orna- 
mental to the county, and will reflect honor to 
the humanity of the County Commissioners. To 
complete the union of the Jail with the Court 
house, the short piece of Court Street that sepa- 
rates the two lots of ground should be discon- 
tinued ; this can be done without inconvenience 
to any one, or damage to the city. It is to be 
hoped that some one will move the city govern- 
ment, by petition, to cause it to be done. It 
would be nothing more than just for the city 
to do something for the convenience of the coun- 
ty, as so much has been done by the county to 
ornament the City. I would suggest the pro- 
propriety of the City’s presenting the County a 
Bell, to be placed upon the tower of the Prison, 
conditioned that it should be rang for calling 
the laborers from their labor to refreshment at 
the will of the City government. The Turnkey 
of the Prison would always be on hand, and 
would perform the duty without any additional 
expense. The bell would be a matter of econo- 
my to the City, as it would save one half of the 
present expense and cost of ringing a Parish bell. 


August 23, 1858. A Citizen. 


Deatu or Mr. James Eppy. Mr. James Eddy, 
General Superintendent of the American Tele- 
graph Co., died at Burlington, Vt., on Sunday, 
of disease of the heart. He had been out of 
health for some time, but his death was quite un- 
expected. Mr. E. was one of the pioneers in the 
introduction of the magnetic telegraph’ in the 
east ; and built the first line east of Boston, and 
between that city and Calais. At the time of 
his death he was general manager of between 
three and four thousand miles of wire, extend- 
ing throughout the New England States, and as 
far south as Philadelphia. 


Newsrarer Cuance. The Bath People’s Or- 
gan, weekly and tri-weekly, and the daily and 
weekly Eastern Times and Northern Tribune, 
have been united, and now published under the 
name of the Daily Times. Messrs. J. T. Gilman 
and E. Roberts are the proprietors. Mr. Gilman 
made a very interesting paper of the Organ, and 
the Times will, no doubt, give evidence of his 
ability as editor. 
prosperity. 


We wish the new paper much 


Cass or Drorsy. In the case of Miss Mary L. 
Jennings, who recently died in Leeds of ovarian 
dropsy, 124 lbs. of fluid were drawn from her in 
the course of four months. 

GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &o. 

Serenty-six Cows Burnt. Cincinnati, Aug. 18. 
A fire last night destroyed the cow stable near 
the Brighton House, belonging to William Hogan. 
Seventy-six cows were burned ; loss $7000. 


Hatters’ Bank, Bethel, Ct. Upon complaint 
of the Bank Commissioners, the Superior Court 
of Connecticut, now in session at Danbury, has 
granted an injunction on the Hatters’ Bank, re- 
cently robbed, and hasappointed F. S. Wildman, 
Esq., of Bethel, receiver. Claims must be pre- 
sented on or before the 20th of November. 


Destructive Fire at McIndoes Falls, Vt. Wells 
River, Vt., Aug. 19. A large portion of the 
buiness part of the enterprising village, at Mc- 
Indoes Falls, was consumed by fire yesterday 
afternoon. The buildings burned were two stores, 
three houses, two blacksmiths’ shops, a wheel- 
wright shop, and one or two smaller buildings. 
The fire is supposed to have caught from a spark 
from the passenger engine, which passed through 
the village a short time previous to its discovery. 


New York, Aug. 
The Norfolk Herald says the yellow fever 
has become an epidemic in Charleston, and peo- 
ple are fleeing from the city in all directions. 
Our New York Health Commissioners yesterday 
declared Charleston an infected port, and will or- 
der all vessels from that port into quarantine. 


Yellow Fever at Charleston. 
99° 





Accipents. On Monday afternoon, a child 
about five years of age, (son of Lyman Ware,) 
got its arm caught in the cog-wheel of a shaft at 
the end of Moore’s Sash and Blind Factory. 
The arm (the right one) was badly crushed, and 
taken entirely off about four inches from the 
shoulder! It was amputated at the shoulder 
joint by Dr. G.S. Palmer, assisted by Dr. 8S. 
Whitmore. The child’s'scalp was also lacerated, 
and the skull badly bruised, but not broken. It 
was truly a shecking affair. 

An hour or two later, on the same day, a son 
of Lincoln Perry, 7 years old, had the ends of 
three fingers cut off, while playing with a hay- 
cutter. [Gardiner Journal. 





Boy Kittep ny Rum. We are informed that a 
boy named McLaughlin, whose parents reside 
near Masardis, died last week from the effects of 
rum, under the following circumstances :—He 
left home a week ago last Saturday, in company 
with an old man whose name we do not learn, to 
go to the Oxbow. The old man took a bottle of 
rum with him, obtained we understand, of the 
boy’s mother. Some hours after, the man and 
boy were found lying in the ditch beside the road, 
dead drunk, From appearances, it was judged 
they had lain there several hours. The boy was 
carried to a house, where he lingered until Tues- 
day, in unconsciousness, and died, literally hilled 
by rum. [Aroostook Pioneer. 


Narrow Escare. The wife of Dr. T. G. Stock- 
bridge, of Bath, and another lady, had a nar- 
row escape while riding in a chaise in that city 
on Saturday The horse shied at the sight of 
a shawl hanging upon a fence, and overturned 
the chaise. The top of the chaise caught against 
a post, checking the progress of the horse, so 
that a gentleman near at hand caught him and 
rescued the ladies from their perilous position. 
The Bath Times, from which we gather the above, 
says that Mrs. S. suffered a temporary injury. 
The other lady was not injured. 





Buveserry Puars. The quantity of blueber- 
ries on the plains back of Cherryfield is almost 
incredible. It is calculated that three hundred 
bushels were picked on them last Saturday. 
Eighty-one carriages were counted that day on 
this fruitfal field, and still they are going. They 
are carried in wagon loads to Bangor, &c. They 
help the poor and feed those who are able to buy 
them, as well as afford a fine opportunity for 
pleasant excursions. [Machias Rep. 


Sap Accrpent in Brewer. On Wednesday 
evening, an aged lady named Sullivan, residing 
in Brewer, during the temporary absence of the 
family, fell down the cellar stairs. She was 
found lying at the foot of the stairs when the 
family arrived. She was so severely injured that 
death ensued yesterday. Mrs. Sullivan was near- 
ly or quite 100 years old. 








NEW YORK ITEMS. 

New York, Aug. 16. The ceremony yesterday 
of laying the corner stone of the new cathedral 
of St. Patrick, in this city, drew together an au- 
dience of from 50,000 to 60,000 persons. A ser- 
mon for the occasion was preached by Archbishop 
Hughes, who stated that the subscriptions of 
$1000 each now amount to 103. Contributions 
to a large amount were also deposited on the 
corner stone. Among the memorials enclosed in 
the corner stone was a document in Latin, of 
which the following is a translation: ‘‘Postcript 
—Within a few days past has occurred the won- 
derful laying of the electrical cable in the depths 
of the Atlantic Ocean, from shore to shore.— 
Thus is established instantaneous communication 
between America and the European States. For 
the happy completion of this work, most credit 
credit 1s due to the invincible fortitude of our cele- 
brated fellow-citizen Cyrus W. Field.”’ 


New York, August 17. Two men have been 
arrested here on suspicion of being the murderers 
of a negro in Providence three weeks since. 

New York, Aug. 18. The City Hall was par- 
tially consumed by fire at midnight. The fire 
reached to the tower and prevented a general 
alurm, the great fire alarm bell being situated in 
it, and sometime elapsed before the engines could 
be called out. The tower fell at half-past one, 
and the whole upper part of the main building 
was consumed. The city recordsand the greater 
portion of the furniture in the lower rooms were 
removed. It is supposed that the fire caught 
from the fireworks of the celebration during the 
evening. 

It is estimated that the damage to the City 
Hall will not exceed $10,000. ‘The bell still 
stands, and struck the noon hour to-day as usual. 
Mr. Edge, who supplied the fireworks, has asked 
for an investigation, and in the meantime for a 
suspension of public opinion. He declines say- 
ing anything upon this subject in advance of an 
investigation. There are rumors of incendiarisin. 

Gen. William Walker and Major Hamphrey 
have been in this city for a day or two past. 

Valentia Geager, a young German dress-maker 
was shot dead last night in this city by her lover, 
Philip Morganheim. The latter proceeded imme- 
diately to his boarding house, where he shot him- 
self fatally. Cause, jealousy. 

The Brooklyn Common Council last night re- 
solved to give a public reception to Mr. Field 
and Capt Hudson, for which purpose an appro- 
priation was made and a committee appointed. 

Mr. Field came up to this city this morning on 
a tug-boat. 

The Niagara arrived np before 5 o’clock and 
proceeded immediately to the navy yard. As she 
passed the North Carolina, the latter greeted her 
with a national salute and also fired a salute of 
21 guns under the English flag in honor of the 
Queen. The Niagara reports she had a supply 
of poor coal when she left, which was the cause 
of her delay. 

New York, Aug. 19. The sum of $60,000 of 
the bills on the Hatters’ Bank of Bethel, recent- 
ly stolen, have been conveyed to the police of 
this city in a guarded and private manner. 

Col. Thomas Allsop the alleged conspirator 
against the life of Napoleon, went out as a pas- 
senger in the Persia yesterday. 

The Joint Committee on the Cable Celebration 
had a meeting to-day, and fixed upon the Ist of 
September for the grand celebration. It was 
also decided to send a dispatch to the Lord May- 
orand Common Council of London, informing 
them of the fact. The British-born people of 
this city intend to have « special celebration of 
the event, and a meeting was held to-day tu take 
the initiative in the matter. 

The frigate Niagara has been examined and 
pronounced to be in good condition, and to have 
sustained no damage during her cable expedition. 
Some alterations, however, are to be made in her 
rig. Ifer spars have proved to be too light for 
her, and will be changed for heavier ones. Ter 
crew will be removed to the North Carolina, 
where those whose terms have expired will be 
paid off, and the remainder attached to other 
vessels. 

The Cable demonstration in Brooklyn passed 
off without accident. The investigation yester- 
day of the committee on the celebration into the 
causes of the fire at the City Hall, did not lead 
to any satisfactory result. There is strong rea- 
son for believing the fire was set. Mr. Edge, the 
pyrotechnist, stated to the committee that after 
the illumination and fireworks were all over, he 
went over the whole building, and found every- 
thing safe. It is now thought that $50,000 will 
be required to make the necessary repairs to the 
hall. 

Morganheim, the young man who killed his 
sweetheart, and afterwards shot himself, died 
yesterday morning. 

New York, Aug. 20. Steamships Star of the 
West and Granada sailed for the Isthmus to-day, 
the former taking 500 passengers and the latter 
400, for California or Fraser River. 

Steamship Hermann, which will sail to-mor- 
row direct for San Francisco, will take out nearly 
600 passengers. 

A project is on foot here to establish in this 
city a military corps, composed of natives of 
New England. It is to be called the New Eng- 
land Guards. Upwards of 40 names are now on 
the roll. 

The Captain of the Montreal Field Battery is 
now in town, making arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of his company, which will arrive 
here about the 31st, and participate in the Grand 
Telegraphic Celebration. We understand that 
since Mr. Field has sent in his resignation as Ac- 
tive Manager of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
a feeling of strong regret has been very generally 
expressed among the stockholders in this country 
and many letters have been addressed to him, 
begging of him to withdraw his letter, but owing 
partly to his impaired health and partly to the 

ressure of his private business affairs, Mr. Field 
1as, we understand, felt himself compelled to 
persist in his course. 





Tue Fisu Bazeoinc Exrertwent. The Eastport 
Sentinel says that Messrs. U. 8. Treat & Son who 
have for a year or two been engaged in the ex- 
periment of the artificial propagation of fish, are 
still engaged in their enterprise with every pros- 

ect of success. The result of their operations 
ast year was the raising of hundreds of thous- 
ands of young shad and alewives, all of which 
went down the stream to salt water. They expect 
by their operations this season to produce a num- 
ber equal to that of last year. The young fish 
which have gone to the salt water, will, when fully 
grown, go back to the waters in which they were 
bred, at spawning time. It is expected that the 
fish which went down the stream last season, 
will arrive at maturity and return to the place 
of their birth in the spring of 1859. The result 
of the experiment in rearing salmon and bass 
has not yet been fully ascertained. Last year 
twelve of each species male and female, were put 
into the lake. The bass did not appear to mind 
the change from salt water to fresh. It was 
expected that the old salmon would go down to 
salt water during the spring freshet, but this 
has not been done, as they may be seen in the 
lake on any fine day. The young salmon are 
very shy,and resemble the lake trout. Should 
they go to the sea when one year old they will 
return to the streams and lakes during the latter 
part of the same season, and will weigh from 
two to four pounds, the experiment having been 
fally tested in Scotland and France. 

A Down East Haursut. The Machias Re- 
publican states that recently at Shorey’s Island, 
a resort fur the Machiasans, Mr. J. Shorey of the 
Island, with Messrs. Longfellow and Porter of 
Machias after taking about a hundred cod and 
haddock found their boat fast to a large halibut. 
After a desperate struggle on both sides, he was 
drawn up to the boat and gaffed, when he 
‘‘showed fight,”’ and after knocking the rudder 
out of the boat, and nearly pulling one man over- 
board, made off with the gaff ounly attached to 
his waist like a fob chain. The hook fortunately 
still remained fast in his jaws, and the fishermen 
having made one or two more unsaccessful at- 
tempts to take him into the boat, got up their 
anchor, pulled heavily to the shore with their 
prize in tow, and dragged him high and dry on 
the beach. The halibut measured six and a half 
feet in length, and weighed two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 





Sap Accipent, At Hampden, last evening 
Mrs. Benjamin Miller, while riding out, was 
thrown from her carriage, in consequence of im- 
perfect harnessing, and her leg was broken just 
above her ankle, the bones being forced through 
the flesh into the ground. Drs. Seavy of thiscity, 
and Baker of Hampden attended the sufferer, 
and hopes are entertained of saving the limb. 

[Bangor Times, 17th. 


Money Srouen. While Messrs. Milliken & 
Taylor were standing in their store door on Con- 
gress-street on Wednesday, looking of the mili- 
tary, some rogue sipeet in the back way and 
robbed the money drawer of about $40. He 
left by the same ‘“back route,” and has not been 
sippecbended. [Portland Adv. 











WASHINGTON ITEMS, 


Wasuinoton, Aug. 16. The New Granadian 
Minister had an interview with Secretary Cass 
this morning at the State Department, and com- 
municated to him the Cass-Herran Treaty as 
modified by the Congress of that country. There 
is only one alteration therein, and not three, as 
heretofore reported, and that refers to the Naval 
@oal Depot, but the Treaty is accompanied by 
two propositions in the nature of explanations. 

(N. Y. Times’ correspondence.) There is a 
prospect that the amendments pro by Mar- 
tinez to the Cass-Yrissarri treaty will be accepted 
by our government. 

Comptroller Medill decided to-day against Car 
mick & Ramsay’s mail claim of $1,800,000.— 
The claimants made in 1853 a conditional con- 
tract for the conveyance of the mail between 
Vera Cruz and Acapuleo. Their claim was for 
five years’ pay and damages. 

Wasuinoton, Aug. 17. The Indian Bureau 
has received a communication from Brigham 
Young, in which he says he will give way to Dr. 
Forney, and close his office as Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs for Utah. He asks for an allow- 
ance of $13,000 to reimburse him for food and 
—- to the Indians, in order to conciliate and 

eep them in check until the peaceful results fol- 
lowing the advance of the troops could be effect- 
ed. It is suspected by the Commissioners of In- 
dian Affairs that Brigham conciliated the Indians 
for his own purposes, but finding he could not 
use them, wants the Government to pay expenses. 

Special Agent Prichette, under date of Aug. 2, 
states that he had made an ineffectual effort with 
a large body of Yancton Indians to fix a time and 
place to meet Superintendent Cullen to receive 
the presents, &c., authorized by recent acts of 
Congress to be distributed among them. He has 
returned to the Sioux agency. Superintendent 
Cullen has taken measures to meet them in coun- 
cil on the 17th of August. 


Wasurnoton, Aug. 18. The Postmaster Gen- 





IMPORTANT FROM MEXIco. 


The news from Mexico would seem to indicate 
that the Administration of President Zuloaga 
has run mad. Not only does it continue the —- 
obnoxious and insulting course towards our Min- 
ister whose relations with it are closed, but it is 
resorting to schemes of the most outrageous 
robbery for the purpose of getting money out of 
the wealthy Mexican citizens. Don Manuel 
Escandon and other men in the capital have been 
arrested solely because they are unwilling to 
advance money to the Government on the promis- 
sory notes of the stewards of the church roperty. 
Such a course can only be counselled by. des- 
peration itself, and the conduct of the French 
Minister there, Mons. Gabriac, is worthy of the 
highest censure, in permitting such proceedings 
by a government of which it is well known he is 
the main spring. This attempt to introduce the 
fiercest Bonapartism into an American republic 
will no doubt bring upon the heads of its authors 
a fearful retribution, and we shall not be sur. 
prised to see blood shed in torrents before the 
conflict is ended. 

The anarchy of the country is fearful. Our 
private advices from one of the interior cities 
tell us the place has been taken and retaken by 
the opposing forces, three times within a month 
and, on each occasion pillage, rape and murder 
was freely committed by both parties. The 
views we have so frequently expressed are being 
verified with fearful truth. Mexico is fast re- 
ceding into a state of anarchy, from which noth- 
ing can redeem her but foreign intervention, She 
has long ceased to have a government acknowl- 
edged throughout the Republic. She has paid 
no interest on her national debt since 1853, and 
will never pay it again under the present state of 
affairs; and her international duties are being con- 


stantly violated. Her only hope of peace must 
now come from abroad. [N. Y. Horeld. 


MILITARY TRIP TO EUROPE. 








eral has been assured that Messrs Butterfield & | 
Co. will commence, on the 15th of September, to | 
carry the overland Pacific Mails, and no doubt 
remains of their prompt and successful execution 
of the contract. By that time all the necessary 
means of transportation will be on the route.— 
The stations are already fixed and supplies of 
water conveniently arranged. 

The Yrissarri Treaty, amended by Nicaragua, 
has been received by our Government, and is un- 
der the consideration of the Executive. 

The Utah Peace Commissioners have had a long 


It has been announced that the Seventy-first 
Regiment, Col. Vosburgh, intend making a trip 
to Europe some time during the coming fall. 
The report, however, is premature ; for although 
the members of the regiment have discussed the 
propriety of paying a visit to the French capital, 
the matter has not been definitely settled. It 
is now reported that a committee, consisting of 
Lieut. McCormick, Col. Hepburn and private 
Coulter of the City Grenadiers, company H, 
Second Regiment, departed in the steamer last 
week for Europe, to make arrangements for the 
visit of that corps to Scotland, from which 





interview with the President concerning the af- 
fairs of that Territory. 

Gen. Juarez’s agent made an informal visit to 
the State Department to-day. He has not yet | 
stated the relation he sustains to the Nicaraguan 
Government. 

The Secretary of the Interior has decided that 
the law of 1850, granting the swamp and over- | 
flowed lands to the States does not apply to Min- 
nesota or any States admitted since its passage. 

Wasuincton, Aug. 19. Official intelligence 
has been received that the supplies of mules and | 
horses that were so much needed in Washington | 
and Oregon Territories have been dispatched 
thither from the Utah expedition. Considering 
that the troops were scattered over so wide an ex- 
tent of country, the rapid concentration of about 
two thousand troops at Walla-Walla within one | 
month elicited both the astonishment and admira- | 
tion of the Secretary of War, and those here 
associated with him in the conduct of military 
affairs. With the addition of the Sixth Regi- 
ment of Infantry now on its way to the Pacific, 
it is supposed the force will be sufficient for pres- 
ent purposes. The troops in Washington Terri- | 
tory were probably all ready to march on the} 
first of August against the Indians who attacked 
and defeated Col. Steptoe. 

The extent of the defection among the Indians | 
is not known, but so satisfactory are the present | 
military operations, that it is confidently antici- | 
pated at the War Department that the campaign | 
will be an exceedingly short one, and far less ex- | 
pensive than any former similar movement a- | 
gainst hostile Indians. | 

The Treasury Department has been informed | 
that the receipts at New York last week were | 
nearly eight millions, which, excepting six hun- 
dred thousand from Customs, was for the prin- 
cipal and premium of the late ten million loan. 

The representations of the Peace Commis- 
sioners will cause no change in the policy of the 
Administration towards Utah. 


Wasuineton, Aug. 20. It isnot probable that | 
our government will agree to the Cass-Herran | 
treaty as amended by New Granada. Gen Jerez 
states that he has come here with extraordinary 
powers, and to act in conjunction with Yrissarri. | 
Apprehensive that he would not be officially re- 
ceived until satisfactory explanatiofis were made 
concerning the conduct of Nicaragua, of which | 
our government complains, he represents he has 
full authority to make due reparation or apology, | 
and to arrange a treaty 

The receipts into the Treasury were nearly $9,- 
604,000, making the entire amount on deposit 
$14,500,000 ; ten and one-third of which is in 
New York. The receipts, apart from a payment 
on account of the ten million loan, were over a 
million—an increase of 300,000 over those of the 
previous week. 

Gen. Cass left here this afternoon for Stoning- 
ton, to be present, it is said, at the marriage of 
his daughter with Mr. Van Lunburg, Minister 
from the Netherlands. 





Attempted Surcipe. A young woman named 
Bridget Feeney attempted to commit suicide in 
Boston on Saturday afternoon by jumping over- 
board from T wharf. Fortunately she was pre- 
vented from accomplishing her purpose. Her 
story is, that while she was hiring as a domestic, 
she became acquainted with Charles King, of 
Bath. The acquaintance ripened into intimacy, 
and on the first of May the twain went to Mar- 
blehead to live as man and wife. A week or 
two since King sold his furniture and they went 
to Boston. They stopped at a hotel in the north 
part of the city, and on Friday he left her, say- 
ing he was going to engage a passage for them 
to Bath, Me., where his relatives reside. He had 
for some time exhibited a coldness for her, and 
as he did not return she went in search of him. 
Saturday afternoon she encountered him in the 
street, and though much against his will, she 
stuck closely to him. They went down on T 
wharf, where the Bath packets were lying, and 
some words arising between them, the police 
were called to hear their stories. It appearing 
that a passage had actually been engaged for the 
woman to Bath, they dismissed the matter, and 
she then turned as if to go on board one of the 

ackets, instead of doing which, however, she 
jumped overboard as above stated. King, who 
was taken to the police station with the girl, is 
said to have a wife and child at Bath. 
[Boston paper. 





Accipent. A young lad aged about 14 yrs., son 
of B. F. Emery, Esq., of this city, had a very 
narrow escape from instant death on Wednesday 
afternoon. Ile was at work about the foot of a 
stage pole against his father’s new barn now in | 
process of erection, when the pole fell, and as he | 
run to escape it, it struck his head, knocking 
him down upon a heap of rocks, rendering him 
senseless. During the night following he had 
lucid intervals, and now, as we are informed, he 
is doing well, having suffered only temporary 
injury. [Bath Times. 


A Harp Satz. The Bath Times says: The 
new barque built last winter in the yard of 
Messrs. Wm. M. Rogers & Son, by an association 
of mechanics, was sold at auction yesterday by 
Messrs. Owen & Co., for $7,000. Capt. James 
D. Robinson was the purchaser. This vessel mea- 
sures 360 tons, and the proceeds of the sale will 
not more than pay for the materials, which had 
to be provided for before anything could accrue 
to the workmen. 

















Fara Accipent. As two of the employees on 
the Grand Trunk Railroad, were engaged in run- 
ning a hand-car at Gorham, N. H., on Sunday, 
8th inst., one of them got caught in his clothing | 
by the crank and was precipitated on the track. 
The car ran over him, injuring him so severely 
that he died on Monday evening. The deceased 
was an Irishman of the name of Tracey. 


Cump Drowxep. A child of Mr. Alfred 
Sproul of Cherryfield about five years old, went 
out to playa few days since, and not coming 
home at the usual time in the evenieg, his parents 
became very anxious about him. His father 
and quite a number of citizens searched for him 
during the night without success. In the morn- 
ing he was found in the river. [Machias Rep. 














Cottutston. During the fog yesterday, a schoon- 
er run into the steamer Daniel Webster near 
Rockland, breaking the cutwater of the steamer 
but doing no other injury to her. The schooner 
soon disappeared in the fog, so that the officers 
of the were unable to ——. what — 
it was or how much damage sustained. 

[Argus, 19th. 





The young man was alone, but managed to 


|tant, covered with blood. 


| to Eastport. 


country most of the members hail. It is said 
the money is subscribed, and that the com- 
mittee’s report will decide the matter. A trip 
to Europe is not such a formidable matter after 
all, and no doubt but that, before long, some of 
our city companies will undertake it. It would 
add immensely to the eclat of the corps that 
would perform the feat. A company or regiment 
of our New York uniformed militia in London 
or Paris would be one of the events of the age, 
and would create a great excitement. Last year 
the members of the Columbia Engine Company, 
No. 14, seriously determined to visit the Old 
World during the present summer. The members 
even went so fur as to hire instructors in French, 
but the revulsion of last fall left the ‘“Colam- 
bians’’ so bereft of cash that the European trip 
had to be abandoned for atime. It may take 
place, however, within a year or two. 
[New York Herald. 


Larce Deraucation By A Canapian Bank 
Orricer. The Hamilton (Canada West) Specta- 
tor affhounces that John Monkhouse, a Scotch- 
man, Assistant Teller of the Bank of Montreal, 
decamped, having embezzeled its funds to the 
amount of $13,129. Afterwards $8,112 of the 
money was found hidden at the residence of 
Monkhouse and his father, and the latter was 
arrested and committed to jail. The Spectator 
says : 

‘The fugitive is a Scotchman, about thirty 
years of age, and is of a quiet and retiring dis- 
position. No reason can be assigned for his com- 
mitting such a crime; he was not in debt, did not 
gamble, nor was heatall dissipated. He has 
always been looked upon asa most exemplary 
member of society, and why heshould be tempted 
to commit a crime like this puzzles those who 
are best acquainted with him. 

He seems to have taken every precaution to 
evade the police, and to have laid his plans with 
the most consumate tact ; but nevertheless, noth- 
ing will avail; he must inevitably be detected 
and arrested. Telegrams have been forwarded 
to the leading money and exchange brokers both 
East and West, so that he will be met by difficul- 
ties on all sides should he attempt to exchange 
the bills for gold or bills on other banks.”’ 





Destructive Fire in Boston. We learn from 
the Boston Post, that a fire was discovered in the 
upper story of the granite building Nos. 20 and 
22 Broomfield street, at about 2 o’clock Sunday 
morning, by one of the officers of the 2d district. 
The lower story of the building is occupied as a 
salesroom for the Institution for the Blind, at 
South Boston—the upper part of the building 
being tenanted by Johnson, Frye & Co., a New 
York publishing house. The upper part of the 
building was badly burned—the damage amount- 
ing to $2000. It is insured at the manufactur- 
ers’ Insurance office for $4000. John Bullard, 
Esq., is the owner of the building. The loss of 
Johnson, Frye & Co., is reported by their agent 
at from $5000 to 6000, and they are insured for 
$200 at the Boston office. Miss Jane Stewart, 
the artist, who occupied one of the upper rooms, 
loses about $1000, the value of paintings des- 
troyed. The damage to the stock in the store 
room of the Perkins Institution for the Blind is 
estimated at $1000. Itis fully covered by in- 
surance at the Firemen’s office. 





Accipents. Last Tuesday, 11th inst., as a son 
of Nathaniel Cobb, of Danville, was out gunning 
wishing to hide from his dog, as he was disturb- 
ing him, he undertook to climb into a tree ; but 
as he was making the attempt, the gun, by some 
chance, caught in such a way as to explode the 
cap, 80 that the charge from the gun entered his 
right cheek, mangling itina horrid manner. 

et 
to his home, which was nearly half a mile Sis. 
Drs. Garcelon and 
Wiggin were summoned to dress the wound, and 
quite a number of shot were extracted, and the 
wound dressed. Wednesday the boy was ina 
critical condition. 

Sometime last week a little son of Widow 
Spencer, of Auburn, reaching after a loaded pis- 
tol overhead, caught hold of it to pull it from its 
position, when the pistol exploded, sending a ball 
through the arm near the shoulder. The bone 
was touched, but not broken, by the ball. Tho 
wound was dressed, and the little fellow is doing 
well. [Lewiston Journal. 

Brutat Ronsery. Mr. Samuel Tibbets of this 
city went into an Irish dance house, on Cumber- 
land street above Washington, early on Satur- 
day evening, and after having a dance, took out 
an eagle to pay the scot, but nobody present 
could change it. In the course of twenty min- 
utes an Irishman invited him to take a walk to 
see some fun, and took him up to North street, 
where they met another of the same sort. After 
some manceuvring between his companions, he 
turned down Fox street to ascape them, when he 
was struck in the back of the head with a stone, 
apparently, and knocked senseless. He was then 
robbed of $10.50, and everything else of value 
in his pockets. He lay senseless for some half 
hour, when he recovered sfficiently to get down 
into a shop on Washington street, and thence to 
the watch-house. Officer Ring has made all ef- 
forts since to detect the scoundrels, but without 
success. Tibbets was badly injured about the 
head, and was covered with blood when he ap- 
peared at the watch-house. ; 

[Portland Advertiser. 





Deserters. The Calais Advertiser states that 
three soldiers got on board the steamer Kastern 
City while lying in St. John, and were not dis- 
covered by the captain till some time on her way 
When the captain arrived at East- 

ort, he had them placed in charge of og 
Rasles, of the Nequassett, with orders oo e- 
liver them up to the authorities of St. Andrews. 
The citizens of Eastport hearing of it, ao 
board the Nequassett, broke open the door 0 a 
cabin, took them out, took off their hand-cu >, 
and set them at liberty, although forbidden to do 

in and mate. 

an eee excitement in the good town 


of Eastport for a short time. 
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From the Knickerbocker Magazine. 
THE BOAT RIDE. 


BY J. L. BATES, 


My love and I went sailing: 
The breeze blew fair and free; 
We floated outward, onward, 
Into the silent sea: 
The blue waves of the ocean 
Laughed low along the shore; 
But we did not hear their music, 
And we knew not of their roar. 


Our boat went drooping, drooping, 
She drifted toward the moon: 
And o’er the sparkling waters 
The light fell fair aboon: 
Fell sweetly on the ocean, 
And softly on the sand, 
But we did not see the waters, 
And we did not see the land. 


Our boat danced lightly, gayly; 
A waif upon tho deep, 
That tossed us, as a mother 
Who rocks her tabe asleep; 
The tide-waves rippled sweetly, 
That bore our bark along: 
But we did not feel their motion 
And we did not hear their song. 


And white sails drifted by us, 
Great ships from foreign lands, 
And tiny boats, that rarely 
Had dared to quit the sands; 
And groups of merry rowers, 
And some who sailed alone: 
But we knew not of their presence, 
And the sea was all our own. 


We did not hear the rowers, 
We did not see the sky, 
We did not note the vessels 
That drifted slowly by; 
We knew not of the waters, 
We knew not of the shore, 
But we saw and heard each other, 
And we wanted nothing more ! 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





From the Boston Post. 


THE WHEELBARROW SAIL. 
A CompPANION To THE “Boat Ripe.” 


Mr. Post:—When I see that “J. L. Bates” rid all the way 
from Madison, Wisconsin, to the Knickerbocker, in a boat, I 
didn’t see why I shoukin’t sail to the Post iu a wheelbarrow: — 

My Love, and J, went ridin’, 

In a ricketty old barrer, 

We was forced to be confidin’ 

For the vehiclo was narrer. 

’Twas evenin’, *twas—The bull-frogs 
Was a hollerin’ all araound. 

But we didn’t see no bull-frogs, 

Nor we didn’t hear no saound. 


On went our barrer thumpin’ 
Beneath the moon like mad. 
But we didn’t feel no bumpin’, 
And we shouldn’t if we had. 
Our souls was in that barrer, 
For better, or for wuss! 

And, though ’twas pesky narrer, 
It seemed tarnal big to us. 


Twas a little bit lop-sided; 

But on, and on, we went. 

I knowd she felt what I did, 

So I didn’t care a cent! 

There was rocks! that might hev rolled her: 
Wild cows! and bulls, a roarin’! 

But love is more than boulder! 

And we didn’t fear a gorin’. 


*Long went the lofty carriage 
And the buggy and the team, 
But our thoughts was all on marriage, 
So in course we didn’t see’m. 
We never saw no star, 
Nor nary moon at all, 
Till we felt a kind o’ jar 
Ker-smash! agin the wall. 


We were swamped, and no mistake— 
We was: “I swan to daoubt!” 
But it warnt so bad to take; 
We was just as happy aout. 
We never had no notion 
Where we was wracked, I snoro, 
Ef ’twas ridin’ on the oshun, 
Or a sailin’ on the shore. 


We never asked who done it, 
Cause why, we didn’t care. 
Although she spile’t her bunnet, 
And tangled up her hair. 
ek * * * * 
In a muddy lane and narrer 
We sot ’till mornin’ broke, 
As silent as the barrer, 
Which hadn’t never spoke! 


* 


We looked inter each other’s eyes; 
We hadn’t had no rest. 

The yaller sun began to rise 
*Way over in the West! 

But though her bunnet was all slosh, 
And my new coat was tore, 

We was together! and by gosh, 
We didn’t want no more! 


*In this poem, as in the “Boat Ride,” is exhibited the marvel- 
lous abstraction, and all absorbing devotion, of true love. 


Che Story Teller, 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 


THE ROMANCE OF A GLOVE. 


‘‘Halt!’? cried my travelling companion.— 
‘*Property overboard !”’ 

The driver pulled up his horse ; and, before I 
could prevent him, Westwood leaped down from 
the vehicle, and ran back for the article that had 
been dropped. 

It was a glove,—my glove, which I had inad- 
vertently thrown out, in taking my handkerchief 
from my pocket. 

*‘Go on, driver!”? and he tossed it into my 
hand as he resumed his seat in the open stage. 

‘Take your reward,’’ I said, offering him a 
cigar; ‘‘but beware of rendering me another 
such service !”’ 

‘If it had been your hat or your handkerchief, 
be sure [ should have let it lie where it fell. Bu- 
a glove,—that is different. I once founda rot 
mance in a glove. Since then, gloves are sacred.” 
And Westwood gravely bit offthe end of his 
cigar. 

“A romance? Tell me about that. I am tired 
of this endless stretch of sea-like country, these 
regular ground-swells; and it’s a good two- 
hours’ ride yet to yonder headland, which juts 
out into the prairie, between us and the setting 
sun. Meanwhile, your romance.”’ 

**Did I say romance? I fear you would hard- 
ly think it worthy of the name,” said my com- 
panion. ‘‘Every life has its romantic episodes, 
or, at least, incidents which appear such to him 
who experiences them. But these tender little 
histories are usually insipid enough when told. 
Ihave a maiden aunt, who once came so near 
having an offer from a pale stripling, with dark 
hair, seven years her junior, that to this day she 
often alludes to the circumstance, with the re- 
mark, that she wishes she knew some competent 
novel-writer in whom she could confide, feeling 
sure that the story of that period of her life 
would make the ground-work of a magnificent 
work of fiction. Possibly I inherit my aunt's 
tendency to magnify into extraordinary propor- 
tions, trifles which I look at through the double 
convex lens of a personal interest. So don’t ex- 
pect too much of my romance, and you shall 
hear it. 

“I said I found it ina glove. It was by no 
means @ remarkable glove,—middle-sized, straw 
colored, and a neat fit for this hand, in which I 
now hold your very excellent cigar. Of course, 




















there was a young lady in the case ;—let me see, 
—I don’t believe I can tell you the story,’’ said 
Westwood, ‘‘after all!’ 

I gently urged him to proceed. 

‘‘Pshaw !’? said he, after kindling his cigar 
with a few vigorous whiffs, ‘‘what’s the use of 
being foolish? My aunt was never diffident about 
telling her story, and why shouldI hesitate to 
tell mine. The young lady’s name—we'll call 
her simply Margaret. She wasa blonde, with 
hazel eyes and dark hair. Perhaps you never 
heard of a blonde with hazel eyes and dark hair? 
She was the only one I ever saw; and there was 
the finest contrast imaginable between her fair, 
fresh complexion, and her superb tresses and del- 
icately-traced eyebrows. She was certainly love- 
ly, if not handsome ; and—such eyes! It was an 
event in one’s life, Sir, just to look through those 
luminous windows into hersoul. That could not 
happen every day, be sure! Sometimes tor weeks 
she kept them turned from me, the ivory shutters 
half closed, or the mystic curtains of reserve 
drawn within ; then, again, when I was tortured 
with unsatisfied yearnings, and almost ready to 
despair, she would suddenly turn them upon me, 
the shutters thrown wide, the curtains away, and 
a flood of radiance streaming forth, that filled 
me so full of light and gladness, that I had no 
shadowy nook left in me for a doubt to hide in. 


She must have been conscious of this power of 


expression. She used it so sparingly, and, it 
seemed to me, artfully! But I always forgave her 
when she did use it, and cherished resentment 
only when she did not. 

‘*Margaret was shy and proud; I could never 
completely win her confidence; but I knew, I 
knew well at last, that her heart was mine. And 
a deep, tender, woman’s heart it was, too, des- 
pite her reserve. Without many words, we 
understood each other, and so —— pshaw !”’ said 
Weswtood, ‘‘my cigar is out!” 

**On with the story !”’ 

‘*Well, we had our lovers’ quarrels, of course. 
Singular, what foolish children love makes of us! 
—rendering us sensitive, jealous, exacting, in the 
superlative degree. I am sure we were both 
amiable and forbearing towards all the world be- 
sides ; but, for the powerful season that we loved, 
we were bound to misinterpret words, looks, and 
actions, and wound each other on every conven- 
ient occasion. I was pained by her attentions to 


others, or perhaps by an apparent preference of 


a book or a bouquet to me. Retaliations on my 
partand quiet persistence on hers continued to 
estrange us, until I generally ended by conceding 
everything, and pleading for one word of kind- 
ness, toend my misery. 

«IT was wrong,—too quick to resent, too ready 
to concede. No donbt, it was to hera secret 
gratification to exercise her power over me ; and 
at last I was convinced that she wounded me 
purposely, in order to provoke a temporary es- 
trangement, and enjoy a repetition of her tri- 
umph. 

‘‘It was at a party; the thing she did was to 
waltz with a man whom she knew I detested, 
whom J knew she cauld not respect, and whose 
half-embrace, as he whirled her in the dance, 
almost put murder into my thoughts. 

‘¢ ‘Margaret,’ I said, ‘one last word ! 
care for me, beware !’ 


If you 


‘‘That was a foolish speech, perhaps. It was 
certainly ineffectual. She persisted, looking so 
calm and composed, that a great weight fell up- 
on my heart. I walked away ; I wandered about 
the saloons; I tried to gossip and be-gay; but 
the wound was too deep. 

‘*T accompanied her home, late in the evening. 
We scarcely spoke by the way. At the door, she 
looked me sadly in the face,—she gave me her 
hand; I thought it trembled. 

‘* ‘Good-night !’ she said, in a low voice. 

‘* «Good-bye !’ I answered, coldly, and hurried 
from the house. 


‘*It was some consolation to hear her close the 
door after I had reached the corner of the street, 
and to know that she had been listening to my 
footsteps. But I was very angry. I made stern 
resolutions ; I vowed to myself, that I would 
wring her heart, and never swerve from my pur- 
pose until I had wrung out of it abundant drops 
of sorrow and contrition. How I succeeded you 
shall hear. 

“‘T had previously engaged her to attend a se- 
ries of concerts with me ; an arrangement which 
I did not now regret, and for good reasons. Once 
a weck, with famous punctuality, I called for 
her, escorted her to the concert-room, and care- 
fully reconducted her home,—letting no oppor- 
tunity pass to show her a true gentleman’s defer- 
ence and respect,—conversing with her freely 
about music, books, anything, in short, except 
what we both knew to be deepest in each other’s 
thoughts. Upon other occasions I avoided her, 
and even refrained from going to places where she 
was expected,—especially where she knew that I 
knew she was expected. 


‘*Well,’’ continued Westwood, ‘‘my designs 
upon her heart, which I was going to wring so 
unmercifully, did not meet with very brilliant 
success. To confess the humiliating truth I soon 
found that I was torturing myself a good deal 
more than I was torturing her. Asa last and 
desperate resort, what do you think I did?” 

‘*You probably aksed her to ask your forgive- 
ness.”” 

‘Not I! Ihave a will of adamant, as people 
find, who tear away the amiable flowers and 
light soil that cover it; and she had reached the 
impenetrable, firm rock. I neither made any 
advances towards a reconciliation nor invited 
any. But I'll tell you what I did do, asa final 
trial of her heart. I had, for some time, been 
meditating a European tour, and my igterest in 
her had alone kept me home. Some friends of 
mine were to sail early in the spring, and I now 
resolved to accompany them. I don’t know 
how much pride and spite there was in the re- 
solutson,—probably a good deal. I confess I 
wished to make her suffer,—to show her that 
she had calculated too much upon my weakness, 
—that I could be strong and happy without her. 
Yet, with all this bitter and vindictive feeling, I 
listened to a very sweet and tender whisper in 
my heart, which said, ‘Now, if her love speaks 
out,—now, if she says to me one true, kind, 
womanly word,—she shall go with me, and 
nothing shall ever take her from me again !’— 
The thought of what might be, if she would but 
say that word, and of what must be, irrevocably, 
if her pride held out, shook me mightily. But 
my resolution was taken : [ would trust the rest 
to fate. 

“On the day of the last concert, I imparted 
the secret of my intended journey toa person 
who, I felt tolerably sure, would rush at once to 
Margaret with the news. Then, in the evening, 
I went for her; I was conscious that my man- 
ner towards her was a little more tender, or 
rather, a little less coldly courteous, that night, 
than it had usually been of late ; for my feelings 
were softened, and I-had never seen her so 
lovely. I had never before known what a trea- 

sure I was about to lose. The subject of my 
voyage was not mentioned, and if she had heard 
of it, she accepted the fact without the least 
visible concern. Her quietness under the cir- 
cumstances chilled me,—disheartened me quite. 
Tam not one of those who can give much su- 
perfluous love, or cling with unreasonable, blind 
passion to an object that yields no affection in 
return. A quick and effectual method of curing 


a fancy in persons of my temperament is to 





teach them that it is not reciprocated. Then it 
expires like a flame cut off from the air, or a 
plant removed from the soil. The death-struggle, 
the uprooting, is the painful thing; but when 
the heart is thoroughly convinced that its love is 
misplaced, it gives up, with one last sigh as big 
as fate, sheds a few tears, says a prayer or two, 
thanks God for the experience, and becomes a 
happier heart than before.”’ 

‘‘True,’’ I said ; ‘but our hearts are not thus 
easily convinced.’’ 

‘Ay, there’s the rub. It is for want of a 
true perception. There cannot bea true love 
without a true perception. Love is for the soul 
to know, from its own intuition,—not for the 
understanding to believe, from the testimony of 
those very unreliable witnesses, called eyes and 
ears. This seem to have been my case,—my 
soul was aware of Aer love, and all the evidence 
of my external sense could not altogether de- 
stroy that interior faith. But that evening I 
said,—‘I believe you now, my senses! I doubt 
you now, my soul !—she never loved me!’ So I 
was really very cold towards her—for about 
twenty minutes. 

“I walked home with her;—we were both 
silent; but at the door she asked me to go in. 
Here my calmness deserted me, and I could hardly 
hold my heart, while I replied,— 

‘* «Tf you particularly wish it.’ 

“Tf IT did not, I should not ask you,’ she 
said ; and I went in. 

“T was ashamed and vexed at myself for 
trembling so,—for I was in a tremor from head 
to foot. There was company in the parlors,— 
some of Margaret’s friends. I took my seat upon 
a sofa, and soon she came and sat by my side. 

‘*<T suppose,’ said one, ‘Mr. Westwood has 
been telling Margaret all about it.’ 


*¢ ‘About what?’ Margaret inquired, and here 
the truth flashed upon me,—the news of my pro- 
posed voyage had not yet reached her! She 
looked at me witha troubled, questioning ex- 
pression, and said,— 

‘*sT felt that something was going to happen. 
Tell me what it is.’ 

«I answered,—‘Your friend can best explain 
what she means.’ 

‘Then out came the seeret. A shock of sur- 
prise sent the color from Margaret’s face; and 
raising her eyes, she asked, quite calmly, but in 
a low and unnatural tone,— 

‘¢ «Ts this so ?’ 

‘«T said, ‘I suppose I cannot deny it.’’ 

** ‘You are really going?’ 

‘* «T am really going.’ 

‘*She could not hide her agitation. Her white 
face betrayed her. Then I was glad, wickedly 
glad, in my heart,—and vain enough to be grat- 
ified that others should behold and know I helda 
power over her. Well,—but I suffered for that 
folly. 

‘««T feef hurt,’ she said, after a little while, 
‘because you have not told me this. You have 
no sister,’ (this was spoken very quietly,) ‘and it 
would have been a privilege for me to take a sis- 
ter’s place, and to do for you those little things 
which sisters do for brothers who are going on 
long journeys.’ 

“T was choked ;—it was a minute before I 
could speak. Then I said that I saw no reason 
why she should tax her time or thoughts to do 
anything for me. 

** «Oh, you know,’ she said, ‘you have been 
kind to me,—so much kinder than I deserved !’ 

“Tt was unendurable,—the* pathos of the 
words! I was blinded, stifled,—I almost groaned 
aloud. If we had been alone, there our trial 
would have ended. I should have snatched her 
tomy soul. But-the eyes of others were upon 
us, and I steeled myself. 

‘* ‘Besides,’ I said, ‘I know of nothing that 
you can do for me.’ 

‘« «There must be many little things ;—to be- 
gin with, there is your glove, which you are tear- 
ing to pieces.’ 

“True, I was tearing my glove,—she was calm 
enough to observe it! That made me angry. 

‘« *Give it tome; I will mend it for you.— 
Haven’t you other gloves that need mending?’ 

“I, who had triumphed, was humbled. My 
heart was breaking,—and she talked of mending 
gloves! I did not omit to thank her. I coldly 
arose to go. 

‘Well, I felt now that it was all over. The 
next day I secured my passage in the steamer in 
which my friends were to sail. I took pains that 
Margaret should hear of that, too. Then came 
the preparations for travel,—arranging affairs, 
writing letters, providing myself with a compact 
and comfortable outfit. Europe was in prospect, 
—Paris, Switzerland, Italy, lands to which my 
dreams had long since gone before me, and to 
which I now turned my eyes with reawakening 
aspirations. A new glory arose upon my life, in 
the light of which Margaret became a fading star. 
It was so much easier than I had thought, to give 
her up, to part from her! I found that I could 
forget her, in the excitement of a fresh and novel 
experience; while she—could she forget me? 
When lovers part, happy is he who goes! alas 
for the one that is left behind ! 


“One day, when I was busy with the books 
which I was to take with me, asmall package 
was handed in. I need not tell you that I expe- 
rienced a thrill, when I saw Margaret’s hand- 
writing upon the wrapper. I tore it open,—and 
what think youI found? My glove! Nothing 
else. I smiled bitterly, to see how neatly she 
had mended it; then I sighed ; then I said, ‘It 
is finished !’ and tossed the glove disdainfully in- 
to my trunk. 

‘On the day before that fixed on for the sailing 
of the steamer, I made farewell calls upon many 
of my friends,—among others, upon Margaret. 
But through the perversity of pride and will, I 
did not go alone,—I took with me Joseph, a mu- 
tual acquaintance, who was to be my compagnon 
de voyage. 1 felt some misgivings, to see how 
Margaret had changed ; she was so softened, and 
so pale! 

“The interview wasa painful one, and I cut 
it short. As we were going out, she gently de- 
tained me, and said,— 

** ‘Did you receive—your glove ?’ 

** «Oh, yes,’ I said, and thanked her for mend- 
ing it. 

‘«¢And is this all—all you have to say?’'she 
asked. 

‘¢ «T have nothing more to say—except good- 
bye.’ 

‘She held my hand. ‘Nothing else ?’ 

‘¢ ‘No,—it is useless to talk of the past, Mar- 
garet; and the future—may you be happy '— 
Good-bye !’ 

“I thought she would speak ; I could not be- 
lieve she would let me go; but she did! I bore 
up well, until night. Then came a revulsion. 
I walked three times past the house, wofully 
tempted, my love and my will at cruel warfare ; 
but I did not go in. . At midnight I saw the light 
in her room extinguished ; I knew she had re- 
tired, but whether to sleep, or weep, or pray— 
how could I tell? I went home. I did not close 
my eyes that night. I was glad to see the morn- 
ing come, after such a night! 

“The steamer was to sailatten. The bustle 
of embarkation ; strange scenes and strange faces ; 
parting from friends; the ringing of the bell ; 
last adieus,—some, who were to go with us, hur- 
rying aboard, others, who were to stay behind, 
as hastily going ashore; the withdrawal of the 
plank,—sad sight to many eyes! casting off the 
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lines, the steamer swinging heavily around, the 
rushing, irregular motion of the great, slow pad- 
dles; the waving of handkerchiefs from the decks, 
and the responsive signals from the crowd lining 
the wharf; off at last,—the faces of friends, the 
crowd, the piers, and, lastly the city itself, faded 
from sight; the dash of spray, the freshening 
breeze, the novel sight of our little world detach- 
ing itself and floating away; the feeling that 
America was past, and Europe was next ;—all 
this filled my mind with animation and excite- 
ment, which shut out thoughts of Margaret. 
Could I have looked with clairvoyant vision, and 
beheld her then, locked in her chamber, should I 
have been so happy? Oh, what fools vanity and 
pride make of us! Even then with my heart 
high-strung with hope and courage, had I known 
the truth, I should have abandoned my friends, 
the voyage, and Europe, and returned in the 
pilot’s boat, to find something more precious than 
all the continents and countries of the globe, in 
the love of that heart which I was carelessly 
flinging away.”’ 

Here Westwood took breath. The sun was 
now almost set, The prairie was still and cool ; 
the heavy dews were beginning to fall ; the shad- 


ows of the green and flowered undulations filled 


the hollows, like a rising tide; the headland, 
seen at first so far and small, was growing grad- 
ually large and near ; and the horses moved at a 
quicker pace. Westwood lighted his cigar, drew 
a few whiffs, and proceeded. 


‘*We had a voyage of eleven days. But to me 
an immense amount of experience was crowded 
into that brief period. The fine exhilaration of 
the start,—the breeze gradually increasing to a 
gale; then horrible sea-sickness, home-sickness, 
love-sickness ; after which, the weather which 
sailors love, games, gayety, and flirtation. There 
is no such social freedom to be enjoyed anywhere 
as on an ocean steamer. The breaking of old as- 
sociations, the opening of a fresh existence, the 
necessity of new relationships,—this fuses the 
crust of conventionality, quickens the springs of 
life, and renders character sympathetic and fluent. 
The past is easily put away ; we become plastic 
to new influences ; we are delighted at the dis- 
covery of unexpected affinities, and astonished to 
find in ourselves so much wit, eloquence, and fine 
susceptibility, which we did not before dream we 
possessed. 

‘*This freedom is especially provocative of flirt- 
ation. Weseeeach fair brow touched with a 
halo whose colors are the reflection of our own 
beautiful dreams. Loveliness is tenfold more 
lovely, bathed in this atmosphere of romance ; 
and manhood is invested with ideal graces. The 
love within us rushes, with swift, sweet heart- 
beats, to meet the love responsive in some other. 
Don’t think Iam now artfully preparing your 
mind to excuse what I am about to confess. 
Take these things into consideration, if you will ; 
then think as you please of the weakness and 
wild impulse with which I fell in love with 

**We will call her Flora. The most superb, 
captivating creature that ever ensnared the hearts 
of the sons of Adam. A fine olive complexion ; 
magnificent dark auburn hair; eyes full of fire 
and softness ; lips that could pout or smile with 
incomparable fascination ; a figure of surprising 
symmetry, just voluptuous enough. But, after 
all, her great power lay in her freedom from all 
affectation and conventionality,—in her spon- 
taneity, her free, sparkling, and vivacious man- 
ners. She was the most daring and dazzling of 
women, without ever appearing immodest or re- 
pulsive. She walked with such proud secure 
steps over the commonly accepted barriers of so- 
cial intercourse, that even those who blamed her 
and pretended to beshocked, were compelled to ad- 
mire. She was the belle, the Juno, of the saloon, 
the supreme ornament of the upper deck. Just 
twenty,—not without wit and culture,—full of 
poetry and enthusiasm. Do you blame me?’’ 

**Not a whit,’’ I said ; ‘‘but for Margaret’’— 

**Ah, Margaret !’’ said Westwood, with asigh. 
**But, you see, [ had given her up. And when 
one love is lost, there sink such awful chasms 
into the soul, that, though they cannot be filled, 
we must at least bridge them over with a new 
affection. The number of marriages built in 
this way, upon false foundations of hollowness 
and despair, is incomputable. We talk of jilted 
lovers and disappointed girls marrying out of 
spite. No doubt, such petty feeling hurries for- 
ward many premature matches. But it is the 
heart, left shaken, unsupported, wretchedly sink- 
ing, which reaches out its feelers for sympathy, 
catches at the first penetrable point, and clings 
like a helpless vine to the sunny sided wall of the 
nearest consolation. If you wish to marry a 
girl and can’t, and are weak enough to desire her 
still, this is what you should do: get some cap- 
able man to jilt her. Then seize your chance. 
All the affections which have gone out to him, 
unmet, ready to droop, quivering with the pain- 
ful, hungry instinct to grasp some object, may 
possibly lay hold of you. Let the world sneer ; 
but God pity such natures, which lack ‘the faith 
and fortitude to live and die true to their best 
love! 

«‘Out of my own mouth do I condemn myself? 
Very well, [condemn myself; peccavi! If I had 
ever loved Margaret, then I did not love Flora. 
The same heart cannot find its counterpart in- 
differently in two such opposites. What charmed 
me in one was the purity, softness and depth of 
soul. What fascinated me in the other was her 
bloom, beauty, and passion. Which was the 
true sympathy ? 

‘I did not stop to ask that question when it 
was most important that it should be seriously 
considered. I rushed into the crowd of compe- 
titors for Flora’s smiles, and distanced them all. 
I was pleased and proud that she took no pains 
her preference for me. We played chess; we 
read poetry out of the same book ; we ate at the 
same table ; we sat and watched the sea together, 
for hours, in those clear, bright days ; we prom- 
enaded the deck at sunset, her hand upon my 
arm, her lips forever turning up tenderly towards 
me, her eyes pouring their passion into me. Then 
those glorious nights, when the ocean was a vast, 
wild, fluctuating stream, flashing and sparkling 
about the ship, spanned with a quivering bridge 
of splendor on one side, and rolling off into aw- 
ful darkness and mystery, on the other ; when 
the moon seemed swinging among the shrouds 
like a ball of white fire; when the few ships 
went by like silent ghosts ; and Flora and I, in 
a long trance of happiness, kept the deck, heed- 
less of the throng of promenaders, forgetful of 
the past, reckless of the future, aware only of 
our own romance, and the richness of the pre- 
sent hour. Joseph, my traveling-companion, 
looked on, and wrote letters. He showed me 
one of these, addressed to a friend of Margaret’s. 
In it he extolled Flora’s beauty, piquancy, and 
supremacy ; related how she made all the wo- 
men jealous and all the men mad ; and hinted at 
my triumph. I knew that that letter would 
meet Margaret’s eyes, was vain enough to be 
pleased. 


[CONCLUSION IN OUR NEXT.] 





Marrrep Happiness. Married happiness is a 
glass ball ; folks play with it during the honey- 
moon, till falling, it is shivered to pieces, and 
the rest of life isa wrangle as to who broke it. 





One Lao rn roe Grave. People with one leg 
in the grave are so very long before they put in 
the other, they seem like birds, to repose better 
on one leg. 











From the Louisville Journal. 
A REQUIEM. 
While other eyes are closed, in slumbers blest, 
I wake and watch, my buried love by thee, 
And wet with tears the place of lowly rest 
Where thou art laid beside the moaning sea. 
I pour the priceless perfume of my heart, 
An offering sweet, upon thy cherished head, 
As nightly flowers, when sunshine doth depart, 
In darkest hours most precious odors shed. 
Sleep—sleep—softly sleep. 
My life is dark since thou art gone to God, 
And earth all darkly doth thy relies hold, 
Though violets sprinkle all the fragrant sod, 
And fair the white-rose springeth from the mould. 
Thou heedest not my spirit’s mournful plaint, 
Thou wilt awaken here, ah! never more, 
To cheer me as of old when sad and faint, 
I saw the bright waves kiss the blooming shore. 
Sleep—sleep—softly sleep. 
Ah, where was I when fond friends laid thee down 
To slumber deeply in thy last repose, 
In all the glory of thy fair renown, 
The dews still fresh upon thy life’s young rose? 
Ah, where was I? perchance in some old wood 
Where thou and I through all the summer day 
In happier hours beguiled the solitude, 
Chanting in tears and smiles the Poet’s lay. 
Sleep—sleep—softly sleep. 


Alas! alas! that I was far away, 
Who shared the brightness of thy life with thee; 
Would I had seen the mute, unconscious clay— 
Had seen thy burial by the moaning sea. 
Yet was thy tender love more strong than death— 
My pictured face last met thy fading sight, 
And Mary trembled on thy trembling breath, 
Ere sweetly looked thine eyes their last good-night. 
Sleep—sleep—softly sleep. 
Thou wert the star upon my desert way, 
My holiest jewel purely shined apart, 
And ever blooming in affeetion’s ray, 
Thou wert the Aloe of my lonely heart. 
And thus, while other eyes may slumber blest, 
I wake and watch, my buried love, by thee, 
And wet with tears the place of lowly rest, 
Where thou art laid beside the moaning sea. 
Sleep—sleep—softly sleep. 


A WORD TO FATHERS. 

We have read a story of a little boy who, when 
he wanted u new suit of clothes, begged his moth- 
er to ask his father if he might have it. The 
mother suggested that the boy might ask for 
himself. ‘I would,’’ said the boy, ‘but I don’t 
feel well enough acquainted with him.’’ There 
isa sharp reproof to that father in the reply of 
his son. Many a father keeps his children so at 
a distance from him, that they never feel confi- 
dentially acquainted with him. They feel that 
he is a sort of monarch in the family. They feel 
no familiarity with him. They fear him, and 
respect him, and even love him some, for chil- 
dren cannot help loving some, everybody about 
them, but they seldom get near enough to him 
to feel intimate with him. They seldom go to 
him with their little wants and trials. They 
approach him through the mother. They tell| 
her everything. They have a highway to her| 
heart on which they go in and out with perfect 
freedom. In this keeping-off plan fathers are to 
blame. Children should not be held off. Let 
them come near. Let them be as intimate with | 
the father as mother. Let their little hearts be 
freely opened. It is wicked to freeze up the love- 
fountain of little ones’ hearts. Fathers do them 
an injury by living with them as stangers. This 
drives many a child away from home for the sym- 
pathy his heart craves, and often into improper 
society. It nurses discontents and distrusts 
which many a child does not outgrow in his life- 
time. Open your hearts and your arms, Oh, 
fathers ; be free with your children, ask for their 
wants and trials; play with them; be fathers to 
them truly and then they will not need a media- 
tor between themselves and you. 

[Valley Farmer. 


ARGUMENTS FoR THE Brsie. There are four 
grand arguments for the truth of the Bible. The 
first is the miracles on record; the second the 
prophecies ; the third the goodness of the doc- 
trine ; the fourth the moral character of the pen- 
men. The miracles flow from Divine power ; the 
prophecies from Divine understanding ; the ex- 
cellence of the doctrine from Divine goodness ; 
the moral character of the penmen from Divine 
purity. Thus, Christianity is built upon these 
four immovable pillars—the power, the under- 
standing, the goodness, the purity of God. The 
Bible must be one of these things—either an in- 
vention of good men or good angels, or bad men 
or bad angels, or a revelation from God. But it 
could not be the invention of good men or angels, 
for they neither would or could make a book tell- 
ing lies at the same time saying ‘*Thus saith the 
Lord,’’ when they knew it to be all their own in- 
vention. It could not be the invention of wicked 
men or devils, for they could not make a book 
which commands all duty, which forbids all sin, 
and which condemns their souls to all eternity. 
The conclusion is irresistible ; the Bible must be 
given by Divine inspiration. [Bishop Simpson. 





Strent Inrivence. It isthe bubbling spring 
which flows gently, the little rivulet which rans 
along, day and night, by the farm-house, that is 
useful, rather than the swollen flood or warning 
cataract. Niagara excites our wonder, and we 
stand amazed at the power and greatness of God 
there, as he ‘poured it from the hollow of his 
hand.’’ But one Niagara is enough for the con- 
tinent or the world, while the same world re- 
quires thousands and tens of thousands of silver 
fountains and gently flowing rivulets, that water 
every farm and meadow, and every garden, and 
that shall flow on every night with their gentle 
quiet beauty. So with our lives. It is not by 
great deeds like those of the martyrs, that good 
is to be done ; it is by the daily and quiet virtues 
of life—the Christian temper, the meek forbear- 
ance, the spirit of forgiveness, in the husband, 
the wife, the father, the mother, the brother, 
the sister, the friend, the neighbor, that it is done. 


Tus Mistress or A Fawity. The house-mother! 
what a beautiful, comprehensive word it is; how 
suggestive of all that is wise and kindly, com- 
fortable and good! Surely, whether the lot 
comes to her naturally, in the happy gradations 
of wifehood and motherhood, or as the maiden- 
mistress of an adopted family, or—as one could 
find many instances, in this our modern England, | 
when the possession of a large fortune, received 
or earned, gives her, with all the cares and du- 
ties, many of the advantages of matronhood— 
every such woman must acknowledge that it is a 
solemn as well as a happy thing to be the mis- 
tress of a family. . 

[A Woman's thoughts about Women. 





A Babe isa mother’s anchor; she cannot go 
far from her moorings. And yet a true mother 
never lives so little in the present as when by the 
side of the cradle. Her thoughts follow the im- 
agined future of her child. The babe is the bold- 
est of pilots, and guides her fearless thoughts 
down through scenes of coming years. The old 
ark never made such a voyage as the cradle daily 
makes. 





Lyrxc. The world, as at present constituted, 
could not go on without lying. It is only the 
conviction of this fact that enables so many 
worthy, excellent people, to club their little mo- 
dicum together, for the benevolent purpose of 








keeping the world upon its axis. 


Dutcher’s Dead Shot. 
YS hy aay use it, because it clears their Houses of 
Bed Bugs. 
Tavern Keepers use it, because they wish their customers to 
“Bleep in Peace.” 
Steamboat Captains and Ship Masters use it to enjoy “Balmy 
sleep, nature’s sweet restorer.” 
Base and worthless imitations are in the market. Be sure to 
purchase and use “Dutchers Dead Shot,” and you shall “sleep 
mace. 
. W. ATWELL, General Asent, Portland, Me. 


- 
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Miller’s Condition Powders 
For Horses and Colts. 
N article that every man who owns or uses a Horse will find 
it for his advantage to keep constantly on hand. 
C. W. ATWELL, General Agent, Portland, Me. 


Dr. Dadd’s Liniment 


| 8 the only reliable external remedy known for LAMENESS of all 
kinds in horses and cattle. Also, for RHEUMATISM, NEURAL- 
GIA, SPRAINS, etc., in the human family. 

Dr. Dapp’s Conpirion Powpers. Fifty cents expended fo 
these is of more value than five dollars expended for grain. The 
are valuable for Loss of Appetite, Distempers, Humors, Botts 
and general ill condition. 

Covcn Powpers. A sure cure for Heaves, Coughs, Colds, and 
all diseases ofthe respiratory organs. 

Haine Batu cures Fresh wounds, Saddle-galls, and old Sores. 

Liquip Buister cures Ring-bones, Sprains, Enlarged Joints, &c. 

Hoor anp ManGeCompounp. A surecure for Thrush, Scratch- 
es,etc. All of Dr. Dadd’s medicines may be obtained of stable- 
keepers, traders, and blacksmiths, throughout New England. Al- 
so, sold in Augusta by J. 8. MANLEY, and C. F. POTTER;a-d 
by the manufacturers, 8.N. THOMPSON & Co., 

45 97 Union 8t., Boston. Mass. 
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CARRIAGE MANUFACTORY 


At Union Common, Maine. 
COLLINS, WINGATE, LITTLE & CO.,, 


N ANUFACTURE and keep on hand, a good assortment of 

Chaise-Top Buggies, Concord Wagons, Express Wagons, 
Gigs, Sleighs, &c., second to none built in the State for beauty of 
style and durability. Carriages and Sleighs of any description 
built to order. All work warranted. Repairing done with neat- 
ness and dispatch. 

Z. CoLiins, J. M. Lirrie, Z. Simmons, 

E. M. WinGate, W. M. Rosstxs, D. G. Puaspory. 

Union, March 1, 1858. lltf 








The Skin, the Teeth and the Nails. 
Beauty and Health. 
CELEBRATED French Chemist has discovered in certain 
41. Chemicals, combined in three different forms, the following 
safe and reliable Remedies: — 

COSMETIC No. 1, ror tHe Sxin—Effectually removes from 
the face or hands all roughness, discoloration, warts, freckles, 
eruptions, blotches or pimples, leaving the skin clear, brilliant 
and beautiful; never injuring, but always permanently benefit- 
ing even the most delicate complexion. From the head it re- 
moves all Dandruff, and cures all irritation, prevents the Hair 
from falling off, or turning grey; giving it a bright, glossy lustre, 
by imparting healthy action to the skin. 

COSMETIC No. 2, ror Tue TeeTH—Effectually prevents de- 
cay of the Teeth, arrests it in those already affected, cures at 
once the Toothache, renders the Gums firm and healthy, forever 
removes all disagreeable odor from the breath and bad taste 
from the mouth; renders the Teeth beautiful and permanent, the 
breath sweet and agreeable. 

COSMETIC No. 3, ror tHe Natts—Renders the Finger Nails 
clear, elastic, and beautiful. Full directions accompany each 
box. Sent by mail, securely sealed. Price, $1 per box for 
either Number, or the three sent at the same time for $2. Write 
plainly the Town, County and State to which you will have it sent. 
Direct to Prof. A. B. MILLER & Co., Boston, Mass. 6m32 





Protection for the People. 
The American Lightning Red Company 
\ J OULD inform the public that they are now prepared, 
(through efficient Agents who are now canvassing the 
County,) to erect, in the most substantial manner, their PREMI- 
UM LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, for such as may desire a good 
protection for their buildings. 

These Rods are made of Annealed Tron carbonized; the top 
Rod is square and of Spiral Twist; they are perfectly screwed 
together with Malleable Iron Couplings, running through heavy 
Glass Insulators, and mounted with a Souip Coppgrr, StLver 
PLatep Pornt, rendering them superior to any thing of the kind 
ever offered to the public. 

The many fearful accidents resulting from Lightning, that are 
of almost weekly occurrence at this season of the year, ought to 
be sufficient reason why the people should have their buildings 
SECURELY PROTECTED; since, by neglect, not only prop- 
erty, but lives, are endangered and sacrificed. The number of 
years that these Conpvcrors have been before the public, in vari- 
ous parts of the Union, and the general satisfaction they have ever 
given, is sufficient evidence to place them Aigh in the estimation 
of the people. 

Samples of these Rod« can be seen at our Factory, near the 
Augusta House, where an examination is respectfully solicited. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
We give below a few of the numerous certificates we have re- 
ceived relative to the value of these Rods: — 
Wareeviiie, July 1, 1858. 
It gives me pleasure to say that, having examined the Ameri- 
can Lightning Rod, I place great confidence in its powe: to pro 
tect those buildings on which it is placed, from the effects of light 
ning. 1 have caused it to be placed*on my own house, and am 
satisfied that those who may use it will have little cause to re- 
gret the expense they may be at in procuring it. 
SAM’L K. SMiTH, Prof. Waterville College. 
Aversta, July 7, 1858. 
This may certify that I have examined carefully, the Rods and 
Insulators of the American Company, as used by them, and also 
the Rods put up by Mr. Leonarp Lanpers, of this city. I am 
happy to say that I have full confidence in their protecting 
builings from injury by lightning. No better Rods or Insulators 
have ever come under my observation. I have engaged them 
for my buildings. H. H. HILL, M. D. 
All orders addressed to the proprietors will receive prompt at- 
tention. 
J. D. BRIDGES & CO., Proprietors. 
Augusta, July 8, 1853. 30 
P. 8. For further particulars see published Hand bills. 


Farm for Sale. 


7; subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated in the 
town of Vienna, two miles from Vienna Village. Said 
Farm contains one hundred acres of excellent Land, well 
wooded and watered, and cuts from 15 to 20 tons of hay. There 
is also a large Orchard on the premises, a part of which is en- 
grafted. The Buildings on the premises are convenient and com- 
modious. Said Farm will be sold at a great bargain with or with- 
out the crops, if applied for soon. For further particulars en- 
quire of the subscriber on the premises. H. 8. ABBOTT. 
Vienna, July 26, 1853. tf32 








Burnett’s 
OCOAINE, a compound of Cocoa Nut Oil, &c., for the Hair. 
J Fronimer, a new and delightful Perfume, for the Hand- 
kerchief. Ka.uistox, a Cosmetic, for removing freckles, tan, 
sunburn, etc. For sale by F. W. KINSMAN. 
July 13, 1858. 3m30 





Salt. 
20 SACKS Liverpool C. F. SALT, at a bargain. 

Also, constantly on hand, new and fresh LIME and 
CEMENT, and White and Red Ash Anthracite and Blacksmith’s 
COAL. PARROTT & BRADBURY, 

June 7, 1858. 25 (Successors to A. A. Bittues). 





Lumber Notice.---Chesterville. 
NOR SALE, at PARK’S MILLS, at Chesterville Centre, Pine 
} Boards, Clapboards, Laths, Blind Slats, Pickets, Pine and 
Cedar Shingles, &c. The subscriber also manufactures and is 
Dealer in Pails, Sapbuckets, Butter Tubs, Molasses Kegs, &c. 
Cheap for Cash. ELISHA PARK. 
Feb. 9, 1858. Tf 





Organ for Sale. 

CHURCH or Heavy PARLOR ORGAN, containing some 
LA. over 200 pipes, with Sub Bass down to EEE. The case is 
of solid Oak. The pipes are principally metallic, made by Mr. 
Joseph Alley, of Newburyport, Mass., one of the best pipe man- 
ufacturers in New England. The whole Instrument is of superi- 
or workmanship, and the power is sufficient for a Church that 
will seat from 400 to 500 persons. To any individual or Society 
wishing to purchase such an instrnment, a very favorable oppor- 
tuuity is now offered to obtain as good an Organ as can be made 
in Boston, one of the best Boston manufacturers, who has exam- 
ined it, being judge. This Organ will be sold at a reduced price, 
and on terms of payment the most liberal—say 5 to 6 yrs., with 
interest, if desired. Apply to STEPHEN SEWALL. 

Winthrop, July, 13, 1358. 6w31 





SECOND-HAND CONCORD WAGON, arom _* 


i Augusta, June 21, 58. 27tf CATE. 





Linseed Oil. 


> yf GALLONS Linseed Oil, at store West end Kenne- 
GOL bec Bridge, at wholesale and retail, by 
Feb. 8, 1858. 12 J. 8. MANLEY. 


Horse and Chaise Wanted. 


J ANTED to purchase, low for cash,—a small 
aso sized Black Horse or Mare, perfectly sound, 





gentle in harness, not over 6 yrs. old, and in good con- 
dition. 

Also, a two-wheel Chaise, roll up sides; one but little run and 
in good order, will suit. The owner of such wishing to dispose 
of it at a good bargain, will find a cash purchaser. Address, in 
both cases, stating full particulars and lowest terms, H. & 


C., 
care of Editor. 34 





Farm and Mill for Sale. 
ITUATED in Township No. 5, Range 5, in the County 
fh of Aroostook, and distant from Patten Village 4 miles. 
The Farm contains 160 acres of good Land, with a good 
Mill Privilege, and a Saw Mill nqw standing on same in good re- 
pair. It cut last year 25 tons of good English hay, has 50 acres 
cleared, and is about equally divided into Mowing, Pasturing 
and Tillage, all in a good state of cultivation and production. It 
has a good House and Barn standing thereon, both recently 
erected, and well finished; House 26x32 ft., one story and-a-half 
high; Barn 50 ft. square. 

The subscriber offers the above for sale for the reason that he 
is embarrassed in his circumstances, and must sell for what he 
can get. Terms of payment made easy, and good title given. 
Enquire of JOIN GARDNER, Patten, or of the subscriber ou 
the premises. HIRAM aimee = 


No. 5, Range 5, July 16, 1858. w32 
et and tail, and large flat feet. Also, at the same time, 
a fair sized, black Mare, with white spots on her 
back. Whoever will secure and return them, or give informa- 
tion where they may be found, either to Dr. WIGGINS, at Dan- 
ville, or the subscriber, shall be suitably rewarded. 
Greene, Aug. 9, 1858. 3w34 ELIJAH BARRELL. 





Stray Horses. 
TRAYED from the subscriber, at Greene, on the 
9 26th of July, ult., a large red Horse, black mane 





For California 
ND FRAZER RIVER GOLD MINES. : 
LA. Tickets can be procured at Eastern Express Orrice, via 
U. 8. Mail Line for San Francisco. Fane, in forward Cabin, per 
Steamer of August 20th, $100, only. 34 
Augusta, Aug. 9, 1558. 





OMPOUND Magneto-Electric Machines, for Medical pur- 
J poses, for sale by 34 EBEN FULLER. 


Dairy-maids, attend. - 
i d the World’s Fair CHURNS. Butter 
] Nehds ond Stamps. Cheese Tubs, Hoops, Pails, Ground 
Rock Salt, &c., for sale by JOHN McARTHUR, 
Augusta, June 14, 1858. 6w34 No. 1 Market Square. 


A Card 


To tae Lapres or Avcusta anp VICINITY. 
JOSEPH & Co. respectfully invite the attention of the 
\ Ladies to their new and splendid Assortment of 
STRAW BONNETS AND HATS, 
Ribbons, French and American Flowers, Blonde Laces and Rush- 
es, Straw Laces, Trimmings, and Tissues, Head Dresses, Dress 
Caps, &c., which will be sold at the lowest possible prices. 

Miss WHITNEY, having accepted the position of Superin- 
tendent of the Mitiivery DerarTMENT, respectfully solicits of 
her friends and former customers the favor of an early visit. 

Bleaching and Pressing done at short notice. 

April 20. 18tf W. JOSEPH & Co. 














Flour. 


N°? landing from sch Delaware, 
125 Bbis Superfine, 
250 Bbis E 


gan FLOUR, for sale low by 








A Rare Chance. 


T= subscriber offers for sale his FARM, situated in 
Socrn Duruam, on the county road leading from Au- 
usta to Portland, 6 miles from Brunswick Village and Freeport 

r. Said Farm contains 130 acres of superior grass land 
free from stone, with a deep loam for tillage, and no waste land’ 

Cut 60 tons of hay last year. It is well watered, and has good 

wood-lot. There are a few apple trees grafted to winter fruit 

and in bearing condition; also, a few engrafted apple, pear and 
cherry trees, which were set last year, and look promising. There 
are 300 rods of iron-post fence, and 50 rods of stone wall on the 
piace. The buiklings consist of a story-and-a-half House, with 
an L, all finished, and a good cellar under the whole; a wood. 

use, granary and piggery; two Barns, one near the house 
40x68 ft., and well finished; the other is 36x40fM. There are two 
never failing wells of excellent water on the premises, M: ting, 
school and mill privileges near. Said Farm can be had at a bar. 
gain, if applied for soon. Terms of payment made easy. 


FRANCIS A. B. HUSSEY. 
South Durham, 4th mo., 10th, 1858. liuf 








Farm for Sale. 


ica ITUATED in Monmouth, about two miles from the De- 
. 8 \.) pot, containing about 70 acres of excellent land Suita- 
sm Dly divided into tillage, mowing and pasturage, with a 
good wood lot, and two good orchards, partly engrafted. The 
farm cuts about fourteen tons of hay. The buildings are a story- 
and-a-half House and porch, in good repair; a wood-shed and 
Barn of sufficient size for the place, with a never failing well of 
soft water. The farm is mostly fenced with good stone Wall; and 
is in a good neighborhood, and pleasantly situated. There are 
about eight tons of hay, one cow, a sleigh and wagon, and the 
farming tools, which will be sold with the farm is desired. The 
whole will be sold at a bargain, as the subscriber is about moving 
away. Price $1400. Terms, $1000 down, the rest in one year, 
Possession given immediately. Apply on the premises to 
RICHARD HANCOCK. 
lltf 


Monmouth, March 2, 1858. 


Unrivalled Fertilizers. 
G UANO EXCELLED BY 
- COE & COMPANY, 
anufacturers of PURE GROUND BONE, AND SUPE 
PHATE OF LIME. The effect produced by this Fertilieer 
much more permanent than that of Peruvian Guano, and better 
adapted to the soil of this State. Farmers would do well to try 
-—- in 1s pee with Peruvian Guano and other fertilizers 
cost is much less. Superphosphate of Li , ; 
Ground Bone, $30. — mA OOS per tony 
Orrice, No. 19 Broap Srreer, Bostoy. 

For the accommodation of Farmers in this vicinity, we have 
made Mr. CHAS. H. MULLIKEN an Agent, who vin sell at 
our prices, COE & COMPANY. 

April 29, 1858. 6m20* 


Freedom Notice. 
T HEREBY give notice that I have this day given to my son, 
GEORGE M. ROLLINS, his time, to transact business for 
himself; and I shall claim none of his earnings nor pay any 
debts of his contracting after this date. 
Witness: Geo. McGarrry. 
Mt. Vernon, July 27, 1858. 


NOTICE, 


HE subscriber, having purchased the whole Stock of G. & 
C. PULLEN, consisting of Italian and American 
Manzsie Moncments, Heap Stones, Toms Tastes, CounTer 
Tops, Soap Stons, &c., 
would hereby inform the public that he will furnish any of the 
above articles at short notice, and at as low a price as they can 
be purchased on the Kennebec. His shop is the old stand of G. 
& C. PuLieN, on Bridgé Street, opposite the Depot of the K. & 
P. Railroad, where he will constantly remain to attend to the 
calls of all customers, and hopes by promptness and punctuality 
to merit a good share of the public patronage. 
CYRENIUS PULLEN. 
eowly22 





ISAAC ROLLINS. 
3w34* 





Augusta, March 25, 1858. 


I 





OOM PAPER. A large lot of Room Paper just rec'd, a 
prices from 5 cts to $1,560 per roll, by 


July 13, 1858. 6w30 F. W. KINSMAN. 





ORN STARCH, Farina, Tapioca, Sago, Citron, Mace, Nnt 
megs, and other spices, for sale by EBEN FULLER. 

IR BALSAM CANDY, for coughs, colds, hoarseness, and the 
various pulmonary affections 42 J.8. MANLEY. 





AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL. 
| oe a trial of many years and through 











every nation of civilized men, Aver’s CuER- 
RY PecTrora. has been found to afford more re- 
lief and to cure more casee of pulmonary disease 
than any other remedy known to mankind. 

Cases of apparently settled consumption have been cured by 
it, and thousands of sufferers who were deemed beyond the reach 
of human aid have been restored to their friends and usefulness, to 
sound health and the enjoyments of life, by this all-powerful an- 
tidote to diseases of the lungs and throat. Here a cold had set- 
tled on the lungs. The dry, hacking cough, the glassy eye, and, 
the pale, thin features of him who was lately lusty and strong 
whisper to all but him consumptiou. He tries everything; but 
the disease is still gnawing at his vitals, and shows its fatal symp- 
toms more and more over all his frame. He is taking the Cherry 
Pectoral now; it has stopped his cough and made his breathing 
| easy; his sleep is sound at night; his appetite returns, and with 
| it his strength. The dart which pierced his side is broken, 

Scarcely any neighborhood can be found which has not some 
living trophy like this to shadow forth the virtues which have won 
for the Cherry Pectoral an imperishable renown. But its useful- 
ness does not end here. Nay, it accomplishes more by preven- 
tion than cure. The countless colds and coughs which it cures 
are the seed which would have ripened into a dreadful harvest of 
incurable diseases. LIufluenza, Croup, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 
Pleurisy, Whooping Cough, and all irritations of the throat and 
lungs are easily cured by the Cherry Pectoral if taken in season. 
Every family should have it by them, and they will find it an in- 
valuable protection from the insidious prowler which carries off 
= parent sheep from many a flock, the darling lamb from many 
a home. 

Authenticated evidence of these facts, with directions for the 
treatment of each complaiht, may be found in Ayer’s American 
Almanac, of which we publish three milJions, and scatter them 
broadcast over the earth, in order that the sick everywhere may 
have before them the information it contains. Druggists and 
dealers in medicine generally have them for distribution gratis, 
and also for sale these remedies, prepared by Dr, J. C. Aver, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. Sold by all 
dealers in medicine throughout the country. 4m22 








(a FAMILY GROCERIES, as good as the best, and as 
cheap as the cheapest, at the Store of 

J. 8 MANLEY, 
West end Kennebec Bridge. 


July 13, 1858. 





Gone to Kansas. 

| :y- subscriber has left his Books and Accounts at the old 
stand with R. M. MANSUR. All having unsettled accounts 

with the subscriber will please attend to them immediately, as 

it will save cost on the same by so doing. 

J. M. FIFLELD. 


Mt. Vernon, May 20, 1858. 3m: 





USE DR. DADD’S 
Horse and Cattle Medicines. 
HEY are .o «antidote to all the diseases of the prcre CREA- 
Tion. FIFTX CENTS expended for them often saves the 
life of a valuable norss. J. 8. MANLEY, Augusta, has a full 
supply. They are sold by Traders and Stable-keepers, every- 
where. 45 





YHARLES OSGOOD’S India Chologogue, an unfailing reme- 
4 ay. for Fever and Ague. For sale by 


3m F. W. KINSMAN. 


Important to Butter Makers. 


Ha known the real necessity of having pure ROCK 
SALT, in order to make good Butter, I would take this op- 
portunity of informing the manufacturers of Butter in the State 
of Maine that I am prepared to furnish an article which is just 
what it purports to be, “ Pure Rock Salt,” particularly adapted 
for Dairy use. The Salt is thoroughly cleansed and dried before 
grinding. Itis put up in 20 lb. bags, with a picture of a Cow 
on each bag. I would recommend that farmers be particular in 
calling for my Salt, in order that they may be perfectly sure of a 
pure article. 


Office Nos. 5 & 7, Long What, Portland, 

where all orders will be promptly attended to. It will also be 

found in the Stores of the leading Merchants of this City. 
Portland, July, 1857. 30tf MOSES G. DOW. 


10 








BBLS TALLOW for sale at the Apothecary Store of 
July 18, 1858. 6w30 J. 8. MANLEY. 





New Shoe Store! 


7 E. SAGER, 3 Doors Sovrn or Brinee-St., Avevsra, 

e Would respectfully call the attention of the citizens of Au- 
gusta to his Stock of BOOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS, which 
he will sell cheap for cash. Please call before purchasing else- 
where. Particular attention paid to Custom Work. 

RepatkinG done at short notice. 


July 19, 1858. site 





Furnaces. 


JURNACES for Wood and Coal, of the best kind, manufac- 
tured and for sale by T. LAMBARD. 
Augusta, August 2, 1858. 33 


Corn and Flour. 

UST landed from sch “Olivia Buxton,” from Alexandria, Va., 
4500 bush. PRIME CORN. Also, 100 Bbis Southern 

FLOUR. PARROTT & BRADBURY. 
Augusta, July 12, 1858. 30 








Carpetings, &c. 
RUSSELS, Superfine and Common 
CARPETINGS, RUGS, &c., 
this day received, and for sale very low for cash, by 
NASON, HAMLEN & CO, 
Augusta, May 11, 1858. 21 





Burnett’s 
‘LORIMEL, a new Perfume; Borverr’s Cocoaine, for the 
I Hair; Buaxetr’s Kalliston, for the Complexion; Burnett's 
Oriental Tooth Wash; Buryxerr’s Oak Tooth Wash; Brayert’s 
Cocking Extracts; for sale by EBEN FULLER. 
Augusta, July, 1558. 32 





Lumber. Lumber. 
T WALTON’S NEW MILL, Mount Vernon, 
i Pine and Hemlock BOARDS, Pine, Hemlock and Cedar 
SHINGLES, CLAPBOARDS and LATHS. The subscriber will 
furnish, at short notice, all kinds ef Dimension Stuff, Frames, 
&e., &c. JOHN WALTON. 
Mount Vernon, June 8, 1858. 3m25 





ARNEY’S New Perfume for the season, KIS8-ME-QUICK, 
B distilled from Fragrant Tulips, for sale b 


y 
F. W. KINSMAN. 





For Sale, 


July 13, 1858. 
R°TO EXCHANGE FOR A FARM,—Ar a Great 
Bareain. 

fi Two Dwelling Houses situated in Bath;—One on Centre 
Street,—a convenient Cottage House, with wood-house, and a 
well of excellent water. The house contains five rooms, besides 
Pantry, Closets, &c. The Lot is four rods on each street, and 
runs from Centre-st. to Academy-st. The other House is on said 
Lot, on Academy Street, It is a convenient double tenement— 
with four rooma in each part, besides Pantries, Closets, &c., and 
wood-houses. The above Houses have been built—one five yrs., 
and the other seven yrs. One, or both, -~- be = , ae 
bargain, for mone on time—or in exchange for a . 

For further wel apply to E. P. THOMAS, ee 
Me. 


20,0010 Sonne ores Woe os ts 
s 





THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING 
BY RUSSELL EATON. 

Office over Granite Bank, Water st., Augusta. 


\ EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


annum, if paid 
a dollars and 


to defray the postage to the lines 


in addition to the above rates, ~ of 16 lines, $1,25 for 


Terms OF ADVERTISING —For one went in- 
line for each subseq 
three insertions and two cents per st insertion 


; Notices inserted in reading 
iness connected with the Office should te 
A et a RUSSELL BATON, Auguste, Me . 

@ Acants.—S. N. Taber, V- Darling, 9” 





Augusta, July 6, 1858. 

















